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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COUNTRY LIFE, April 26, 1941. 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
\T THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “COUNTRY 
LIFE.”’ Southampton Street, Strand, London 


F' RS that have not been tortured in traps 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 


N ONOMARKS. Permanent postal addres 
5s. vearly Patronised by Royalty 
Write BM MONOI?Z. W.C.1 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con 
struction of new Dams and Spillways: 


Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
ind improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated brochure No, C638 free on 
request. —J.  B. Carr, LTp.. Contractors 


Fettenhall, Staffs 


B* rALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross 
Height Specialist, BM HY TE, London. W.C.1 


RITE FOR PROFIT in spare time rhe 

ideal war-time hobby Send for free 

booklet REGENT INSTITUTE (195). Palace 
Gate. W.s 


CELLULAR BLANKETS. Crean bhi 
A 


Green Rose Peach so by LOO) in 
iis.: T2 by 90 in., 30s.: 63 by S84 in., 24s 
ach, post fre DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 


BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshit 


ALADS AS BLOOD PURIFIERS,” by 
well-known author Is. dozen Als: 
Eat and Be Beautiful price Is 
MARGARET (Fruitarian), Doddington. Kent 


2 


REOSOTE or Tar, 40° gallons, 43s. 4d 

delivered; free barrels. Land Pipes, al 

sizes FRANK Coopers, Builders’ Merchant - 
Canterbury 


LEMONS may be unobtainable, but vou 
won't worry when vou have tried 
** Beardsley’s Cocktail Juice” (unsweetened 
Equals in flavour the freshest Lemon Juice 
I'ry a sample bottl—enough to replace eight 
lemons—ts., including — postage from 
BEARDSLEYS,” 34-40, Ludeate Hill, Et 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
DIAMONDS UP 50”. 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid _ for 
é DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES 
€1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
vold coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
Ss full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s disearde ' or misfit clothing; Furs. 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent 
Established 1860.—FERN Howse, Norbiton 
surrey 


TWEEDS 


WEEDS FROM SCOTLAND 
Frazers get the best of them, and the 
New Season’s designs are lovelier than ever 
rhere is no better choice for war-time than 
these sturdy tweeds, which have been made 
for generations to stand up to really hard 
wear Patterns from Dept. C.. FRAZERS 
oF PERTH, LTD.. Scottish Tweed Warehouse. 
Perth 
WEEDs.—Haad-woven by Hebridean 
crofters: 28 in. wide. Handspun Harris 
knitting wool.—JaFFE, Castle Douglas. 
Scotland 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


BEFORE disposing of your Car, get a free 
valuation from BROOKLANDS MOTORS 
f 103, New Bond St.. W.1. (Mayfair 8351.) 

ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
e ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS 
Also other good makes of low mileage. 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square. 
W.l Mayfair 7444. 

OOTE’S LIMITED REQUIRE IMME- 

DIATELY FOR CASH CARS from 

shop. to 30 hup.. not earlier than 1938, par- 
ticularly HILLMAN 14 h.p.. VAUXHALI 
I2 and 14 h.p.— Write, stating full particulars 
to RooTes LIMITED, Lord’s Court, St. John’s 
Wood Road, N.W.&s. (Dept. CWICL.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Colleg 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-8 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


REMOVALS 
EMOVALS, Packing and = Shipping 
Large lift van Cases specially 
onstructed.— JOSEPH ¢ Mount & Co.., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6 Fulham 2311 
(6 lines) 


STAMP COLLECTING GARDEN AND LANDSCAPES 


ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.— Selec- POSSIBLY not now, but later on when 
tions superb copies sent on approval times are more favourable—then ask 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- Mr. R. W. WALLACE of Tunbridge Wells for 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used advice; 40 years’ practical experience in all 
moderns.—" K.,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, branches of LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
S.W.18. . GUesT<c 
PAYING GUESTS 
ENTLEMAN desires to find accommoda- 
tion for his wife and young son (5 years) 
in a Country House within about 50 miles 
of London and where his son might take 
lessons under the family’s present governess 
or near to a kindergarten school.—** A.705,”’ 
UIET AREA, Lady offers ACCOMMO- 
DATION in her Country Home. Large 
double room (single beds, interior springs), 
facing due south, overlooking lovely garden. 
Standing in 7 acres. Central heating, 
constant hot water, spacious lounges, open 
log fires, separate tables. Own garden pro- 
HE PHILATELIC MAGAZINE”. is duce, poultry, hard tennis court, garage. 
the best Stamp Journal. 3d. fort- Main-line station 2 miles, Good bus route. 
nightly; or 4d., post free, from 112, Strand, Excellent cooking, efficient staff. Terms, 
We® 6 Guineas each, inclusive. ALSO SINGLE 
——— ROOM with balcony, 5 Guineas, inclusive.— 











JUST PUBLISHED. 1/41 (Seventy-second 
edition) of our ANNUAL PRICE LIST of 
Sets and Packets of Postage Stamps. Contains 
offers of Packet Collections, Sets, British 
Empire and Foreign, Miniature Sheets, 
Air Mail Stamps, etc. 

A copy will be sent to any stamp 

collector on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
(C.L.), IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
Established 1869. 


APPEALS Wildcroft, Witley, Surrey. Telephone 

— + se , a Wormley 176. dl 
TWICE BOMBED, THE MOTHERS’ ERTS.—Will town Lady consider plea- 
CLINIC, 108, Whitfield Street, W.1 sant, safe, country home, holidays, 


week ends.** A.707.”"" 
WANTED 


ADE.—Collector wishes to buy Jade Vases, 
Bowls, etc., brought from the Summer 
Palace, Pekin, in 1860 or 1900. A high price 
will be paid for suitable objects.—** A.701.”’ 
DVERTISER wishes to buy at once a 
Small Country House within about 
75 miles of London, but 105 less than 25 
quarters is now at Vintners Hall. miles; not E. or S.E.; 5-7 bedrooms; 2-10 
Promises of gifts of Wine, Spirits or Cigars acres; quick possession. Will pay a good 
for the Sale. to be held shortly bv Messrs. price for suitable place.—S. STANTON, 43, St 
Restell at Christie’s, will be gratefully Leonards Road, Marton, Lanes. 
received by the Secretary, Red Cross Wine ANTED.— Country Life Volume 69 
Sale, at Vintners Hall, Upper Thames Street. (January to June 1931) or separate 
E.C.4. numbers February 21st and 28th, 1931 
** 4.706.”” 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


YENTLEMAN (exempt) offers services on 
estate where methodical businesslike 


carries on. Dr. MARIE STOPES is glad 
its service of Nurses and Doctors responds 
to personal visits and all letters are answered. 
Donations begged for Restoration Fund. 


LD GOLD, Jewels, Watches, Rings, 

Trinkets and Silver for the Red Cross 

Sales will be gratefully received by the 
rreasurer, 17, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


HE RED CROSS Wine Sale Head- 


THE VICTORIOUS ISSUE of the war 
depends in a very large measure upon 
the bravery of our Seamen as they face the 
perils of enemy action by U-boats, mines and 
bombers. Since the war began, thousands of management would be appreciated. Timber, 
survivors of British, Allied and Neutral ships stock-raising, mechanical traction and trans- 
have been cared for on landing by the port. Write, BM/JLYL, London, W.C.1. 


Honorary Agentsof The Shipwrecked Mariners’ 

society. Thousands of Sconninin of those GARDEN AND FARM 

who have lost their lives at sea because of the RTICHOKES.—Plant now, every waste 
pond aps a cones en oot ae corner, splendid food. Twenty. tubers 
empolary assistance. sEASE $ , . oe (Rruitaris ing. 
this GR EAT NATIONAL WOR x by sending ae See ere Dodding 
a contribution to F. L. SiDEBOTHAM, Secretary, - 

H SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ Corewouss. Required to rent or pur- 
SOCIETY (Jncorporated by Act of Parlia- chase Furnished or Unfurnished Country 
ment), 52D, CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, House, Minimum 4 bedrooms and some land. 
LONDON, S.W.1. Patron: H. M. The King. Reply, 36, Lady Byron Lane, Knowle, 
Bankers : Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. Warwickshire, 





‘Where to Stav 


VICTORIA HOTEL, 


First-class 


verlooking Sei 


Heated. 


Self - contained 


Suites 


Fully Licensed 
Mild Climate. 








SIDMOUTH 


Rooms with 
private baths and 
toilets attached. 
Billiards. Lift. 
Vita Glass Sun 

Lounge. 

Lock-up Garages 

For full inform 
ition write 
Resident 
Manager. 

Phor 


¢ Sidmouth &r1 








FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for 
duration. Perfect Sun Lounge, facing 
South. Spacious Public Rooms. Bridge and 
Recreation Rooms. Central Heating. Lift 
Excellent wartime Kitchen. Own Garden 
Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS 
Write for Miustd. Brochure and all particular 
Telephone No. FIELDS, 
671-672. i Director 








2 Ss 
Manager anc 


TORQUAY 
CHELSTON TOWER HOTEL 
A Mansion: 2', acres, overlooking sea: 
modern conveniences; billiards room. 

34o-4's gns. "Phone : 65 


65263. 











WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Garage. Central Heating. 



















FLEAS BUGs 
BEETLES 
MOTHS 





CARTOLS 
2d., 6d.,1/- 
LARGE 
SIZE 4/- 
FLASKS 1/- 


The ‘FIELD’ says: “ Sprinkle nests and 
dusting - places with INSECT POWDER" 





RT Se —.e  e 











Good Reading for May 


I. A. R. WYLIE 
A Bit of All Right 


DALE COLLINS 
Poker is Child’s Play 
WILL SCOTT 
The Body in the Box 
ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 
Gambler’s Luck 
Special Articles : 
THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 
By Gordon Beccles 


OUR FLOATING AERODROMES 
By A. P. Luscombe Whyte 





A SUBMARINE COMES HOME 
By Fenn Sherie 


| 

} 

MAGAZINE | 

Order from your Newsagent or Bookstall to-day 1/3 | 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


| Maytals 3971 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Cuttnsian, Cee ketatn 


| HAMPSHIRE 


MILES FROM A MAIN LINE STATION (LONDON ABOUT 1} HOURS). 
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Co.’s electric light, gas and 
water, telephone installed, 
septic tank drainage. 
Ample stabling and garage 
accommodation, other out- 
buildings, chauffeur’s flat, 2 
cottages, bungalow. 


A substantially built Resi- 
dence of brick and stone 
with tiled roof in first- 
class order throughout, 
facing due South and com- 
manding delightful views 
over a well-known valley. THE GARDENS are excep- 
tionally well designed and 
include sunk and _ flower 
gardens, lawns, tennis courts, 
summerhouse, clock _ golf 
course, pond, walled kitchen 
garden, woodland walks, 
paddocks. 


It stands well back from the 
road, is approached by two 
drives and contains: En- 
trance hall, lounge, 6 recep- 
tion rooms, 16 bed and 
dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 





ABOUT 30 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Hunting. Golf. 
Further Particulars of the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9175.) 


EAST ANGLIA 


1 mile from Halesworth and 9 miles from Saxmundham. 
A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 71 ACRES 


The Attractive Residence, 
parts of which date back 
to the XVth Century, has 
open views to the South 
and is in very good order. 





Entrance lounge, dining 
room, and drawing room, 
study, morning room, cloak- 
room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Electricity from pri- 
vate plant (main available). 
Well and soft water supplies. 
Gardens and grounds. Gar- 
age. Hunter stabling. 


Thatched barn and other 
buildings. 











The Residence and Grounds extend to 11 Acres, the remaining 60 acres are let at £45 per annum. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,315.) 


SURREY. 45 MINUTES FROM TOWN 


A DELIGHTFUL WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Occupying a charming and i ; Garage. Conservatory. 
rural position about 600ft. up, 
commanding lovely and exten- r q Outbuildings. 


sive views and with private 
gate leading to the Kingswood 
Golf Course. 


Lovely Undulating Pleasure 
Grounds 


in a natural setting with terraces, 

lawns for tennis and croquet, hard 

5/10 court, fruit and vegetable 
gardens, delightful woodland. 


4 reception rooms, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water. 


Modern drainage. 
5’, ACRES 





Central heating. : : . 
About 114, miles from the famous Walton Heath Golf Course. About 1 mile from Station. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,489.) 
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Telephone Nos. 
9 
Regene{ $379 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 





NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 





Telegraphic Addresses: 
* Nichenyear, Piccy, London.”’ 
** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 





1, STATION ROAD, READING. 





CENTRE OF THE BICESTER HUNT 


Midway between Buckingham and Bicester. Quiet position on outskirts of a small 
Village. In the centre of the Bicester Hunt and near the Whaddon Chase. 


AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE 
dating back to the early 1600’s, modernised and in excellent order, 
facing South. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, STUDY, DRAWING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM, 
8 BED AND DRESSING-ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT DOMESTIC 
OFFICES WITH MAIDS’ SITTING-ROOM. 
EXCELLENT STABLING of 12 loose boxes, Groom's Room, Fodder House, 2 Barns, 
Garage for 2 cars. 
2 COTTAGES (both let) 
Pretty Garden. Tennis and other lawns. Vegetable Garden. Paddock, in all 
2 ACRES 
Main electric light and power. Main water. Main drainage. Central heating. Telephone. 


PRICE £5,000 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel: Reading 4441-2.) 








CHILTERN HILLS 


High Situation, about 1 minute from a beautiful and Extensive Common and close to 
Huntercombe Golf Course a few miles. Reading 5% miles. Henley 
4 miles. 


Golf Course 


For Sale with Immediate Possession 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
(part Queen Anne) containing 


GOOD HALL, CLOAKROOM, LONG SITTING-ROOM, LARGE DINING-ROOM, 
8 BED AND DRESSING-ROOMS, BATHROOM, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Stabling for 2 or 3 horses, with rooms over. Garage for 2 cars. Outbuildingse 
Attractive old-world gardens, excellent kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., in all about 


1} to 2 ACRES 
Main electric light. Main water. Central heating on ground floor. Telephone. 


PRICE £4,750 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1 Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 














OLD BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


Handy for Wantage and Oxford. 
Beautiful Tudor Residence, with Georgian addition. Completely modernised and now 
in perfect order. 
For Sale with Vacant Possession 
TUDOR HALL ABOUT 26 FT. LONG, 3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BED- 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Garage for 2 cars or more. 


Pretty garden, Kitchen garden, meadowland, in all nearly 
3 ACRES 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. Telephone. 
PRICE £4,000 
or with Cottage, £4,500. 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, | Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 








BETWEEN NEWBURY & BASINGSTOKE 


Occupying a beautiful position in the triangle of Newbury, Basingstoke, and Reading. 
For Sale with Vacant Possession 


A WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 
LOUNGE, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARD ROOM, MUSIC ROOM, 12 EX- 
CELLENT BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
WITH STAFF SITTING-ROOM. 

Garage for 3 cars, 4 loose boxes, harness room, cowsheds and farmery, outbuildings 

@GOOD LODGE 
Gardens and grounds of nearly 

19 ACRES 

Main electric light. Telephone. 

PRICE £10,000 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 














Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines). 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





DEVON 


3 miles from Station in most beautiful surroundings. Lovely views. Avenue drive. South aspect. 








A WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
With Tudor features. 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, hall. Inde- 
pendent water supply. Gas cooking. Delightful Grounds with TROUT STREAM 
and POOLS, on private estate of about 300 acres. 

TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





SURREY 


760ft. above sea level. Easy access to London. 





9 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Electrie light. 
GARAGE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Central heating. 


LODGE. BUNGALOW. LOVELY GROUNDS of about 2% Acres. 





GLOS 


600ft. above sea. Quiet part of Cotswolds. Station 1 mile. 
Excellent market centre 5 miles. 


Central heating. 


URREY (% mile village; % 
FOR SALE, an attractive COUNTRY HOUSE; 
300ft. above sea level. Sitting hall, dining room, lounge 
(23ft. by 18ft.), study, cloakroom and w.c. and excellent 
offices, 7 bedrooms (one 23ft. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling for 
hold 8 people. Main electric light, water and drainage. 


3% miles Woking).— 


by 18ft.), 2 bathrooms. 


Pleasure and KITCHEN GARDENS, ORCHARD, etce., 
in all 3% to 4 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, 3,500 GUINEAS 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 


LONDON 40 MILES 


500ft. above sea level. 


2. Air raid shelter to 








distant from Swinley 





2 bathrooms. 


A STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
of 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light, ete. Garage and Cottage. 
GOOD GROUNDS AND WOODS; in all 
ABOUT 50 ACRES 
£200 P.A. RENT SUBMITTED 


WINKWoRTH & Co., Estate Offices, Mayfair. 


Garage for 2 cars; stabling. 





UNNINGDALE (off the main road and equally 


Square lounge, 3 reception rooms, 8 or 9 bedrooms and 
gas; Company’s water; 
water; Main drainage. 
Air-raid shelter. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1% ACRES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
London, W.1. 


Electric light; 
central heating; constant hot 








Sunningdale Links).— 





AN ATTRA 





CTIVE RESIDENCE 
11 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
and billiards room; modern conveniences; central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
Gardens and grounds; in all 12 ACRES. 
Extra 15% Acres available. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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— KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 qutnetan Cee cenden 
SURREY 


Favourite locality at the foot of Box Hill. 








Telephone : 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


About 300ft. above sea level on gravel soil. 











Further land might be obtained. For Sale Freehold. 





Stone-built Cotswold 
Residence erected 
about 1700, with 
mullioned windows, 
oak beams and panel- 
ling, facing south- 
west and command- 
ing lovely views. 
Approached by a long 
carriage drive. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, 3 attics, 
2 bathrooms.  Elec- 
tricity, Co.’s gas, 
telephone, good water, 
main drainage. 
Garage. Gardens of 
about 1 acre, water 
and kitchen gardens. 


Golf. Polo. Hunting. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square,W.1. (39,564.) 








About 5 ACRES. For Sale at a Reduced Price. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square,W.1. (37,557.) 


22 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Close to well-known Commons for riding. 


Brick-built Residence 
occupying a delight- 
ful and secluded posi- 
tion on high ground 
with extensive views, 
facing south and east. 
Lounge hall, 3. re- 
ception, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Co.’s 
electricity and water; 
central heating; 
modern drainage. 
Garages. Bungalow- 
Cottage. Well-tim- 
bered Gardens fully 
matured, putting 
course, hard tennis 
court, kitchen garden, 
woodland. 


Golf. Hunting. 





Attractive old- 
fashioned Residence 
substantially built of 
brick with slated roof, 
the walls partly 
creeper-clad. En- 
trance hall, lounge, 
3 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electricity, gas 
and water; central 
heating. Garage. De- 
lightful old gardens 
of nearly 1 ACRE, 
with lawns, her- 
baceous' borders, 
flower beds. 


For Sale, Freehold, PRICE £3,650; or Let Furnished, 8 gns. per week. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. (36,247.) 











BRANSTON 

RECTORY 
An Attractive 
RESIDENCE, with 
4 reception rooms, 
9 »vrincipal and 5 
servants’ bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. 
Abundant water sup- 
ply. Modern drainage. 
Stabling for 18; gar- 
age; 8-roomed cot- 
tage. Well-matured 
and timbered gardens 
and enclosed — pad- 
dock. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


For Sale Freehold with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 





IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,097.) 





REDUCED PRICE £3,750 
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(Central 9344) E.C.4 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Telegraphic Address: 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
FAREBROTHER, 


LONDON. 


(Regent 5681) w.i 











HAMPSHIRE 
NEAR WINCHESTER 


In an old-world village. 
CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s water and electricity. Modern drainage. 
Cottage. Garage. Delightful Garden. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES. £4,500 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








WILTSHIRE 


Near the Downs 
400ft. up in an unspoilt village. 


AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE 
partly stone built with mullioned windows. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
Own water. Company’s electricity nearby. 
Garage. 


About | Acre. ONLY £2,000 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








(On the Cheshire Borders). 
Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester. 

WELL-FITTED HOME 
in picturesque grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, 
| 8 bedrooms, bath room. 
j Companies’ Services. Garage. Stabling. 
8 ACRES. £4,950 

(Would sell with only 3 acres.) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 











GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 


MODERN WELL-PLANNED HOUSE 


with extensive views. 





Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
Electric light. 
FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 


50 ACRES 


ALL PASTURE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, 
Street, W.1. 


ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


HASLEMERE— SURREY 


Beautiful position. 600ft. up, with fine views. 


Modern house, well furnished, with every comfort and 
convenience. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


GARDENS OF 3 ACRES 
with Tennis Court. 
To be let furnished for a long period at 10 gns. per week. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








Stone-built RESIDENCE in a favoured district 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bath rooms. 

Main Water. Electric Light. Modern Drainage. 
Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 
GARDENS AND PASTURELAND 
10 ACRES ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 











SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 
About an hour from Town. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


in a favourite neighbourhood. 


2 or 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrcoms, 2 bath rooms. 
All Companies’ services. 


ABOUT | ACRE. 


ONLY £1,900 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


Street, W.1. 





BORDERS OF DEVON AND 
CORNWALL 
Half a mile of Trout Fishing. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
400ft. up with lovely views; easy access to good Town, 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 
up-to-date offices; abundant water, main electric 
light and power, central heating. Home Farm. 
Garages and Stabling. 


18 OR 74 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as 
above. (Fol. 13,023). 

















HOUSES FOR SALE 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.L., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
7, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|I. 
Business Established over 100 years. 





FOR SALE—COUNTRY HOUSE with paddocks; 

10 acres. Safe area Salop. 12 miles Wolverhampton. 
7 bedrooms (h. and ¢.), 2 baths, 4 w.c.’s, 4 reception and 
cloak rooms. 3 garages; stabling; barns. Main sewer ; 
water; electricity ; gas; telephone; central heating. 
Nearest offer to £4,000. Well-kept garden; tennis lawn. 
VACANT POSSESSION.—Apply: PHILLIPS & SON, 
Solicitors, Shifnal. 








SAtissury & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
| MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.I., SALISBURY. 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 








OLD-FASHIONED 
RESIDENCE 
with 


4 reception rooms, 12 or more bedrooms, 


4 baths, and complete offices. 






Main electricity. Central heating. 


GARAGES STABLING LODGE 








SMALL FARMERY 





BERKS & HANTS BORDERS Near N 


FINE POSITION ON THE DOWNS 


‘ 















EWBURY > 


FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS OF 
NATURAL BEAUTY. 
Orchard and pastureland in all about 
19 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


(Ref. B. 32,571.) (REG. 8222), 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


On high ground, overlooking a Golf Course 





ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S W.1 


( Ref. B. 38,638.) 


(REG, 8222). 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 


This well-appointed 
MODERN 
RESIDENCE, 
enjoying sunny aspect. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 baths. 


Central heating. All 5 
main services. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars). 
COTTAGE. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
laid out with lawns, 
flower gardens, orchard, 
large kitchen garden, 
woodland, ete., in all 


FOR SALE 


Charming Small 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 
standing in 


OVER 2 ACRES 


bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 sitting- rooms, 
bathroom, ete. Co.'s 
electric light. 





GARAGE. STABLE. 

MATURED GAR- 

DENS. Tennis Lawn. 
Orchard. 








BETWEEN NORWICH & 


The whole property in first-rate order. 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


WYMONDHAM 





PRICE FREEHOLD, £1,850 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(Ref. E. 46,024) (REG. 8222.) 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 























































Phone: Grosvenor 2861! 
*Grams: *‘Cornishmen, London.” 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





Inspected and Recommended as Bargain 
22 ACRES. £4,000 


GLOS—HEREFORDS 


16 miles Cheltenham, 250 ft. up, light soil, quiet position. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms. 
Electric light. Ample water. Telephone. 
Garages. Stables. Flat. 2 Cottages. Beautiful grounds. 
Tennis and other lawns, kitchen and fruit gardens, pasture 
and woodland. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2,850). 


400 ACRES. NO TITHE OR LAND TAX. 


OXON—GLOS. BORDERS 


700 ft. up. Mile Town and Station. 
COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 
7 bedrooms. Bathroom. 2 reception. 
Main water and electricity. “‘Aga’’ cooker. 
GARAGES. FARM BUILDINGS. COTTAGES. 

Well-farmed land. Good pasture. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 

(part of land easily let off). 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,375). 


£2,300 Part can remain on Mortgage. 


DEVON 


Between Dartmouth and Kingsbridge. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Billiard room, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage. Gardens of an Acre. More land available. 
The House is held on lease, 60 years unexpired. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,581.) 





£5,000. RARE OPPORTUNITY 
2-mile Trout Fishing 


DEVON— DARTMOOR 


CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 

4 reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 

Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 

Garage, Stabling, Farmhouse and Buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 

Bathing pool. Pasture and Arable. 

65 ACRES 
Land easily let if not wanted. 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 


FOR BUSINESS EVACUATION, Ete. 
HERTS. £4,000. BARGAIN 


300ft. up. 40 minutes rail Kings Cross. 
ATTRACTIVE AND COMMODIOUS HOUSE 


14 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception, billiard room. 
Main services. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 


GROUNDS OF 2" ACRES 
MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (11,469.) 





FROM 35 UP TO 250 ACRES 


110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 


40 MILES LONDON 


LOVELY OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES. 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. New drainage. Telephone. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 
SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 
Stabling. Garages. 2 Cottages. Farm buildings. 
MAIN RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD 
with practically any area to suit purchaser. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 








450 ACRES 
HEREFORDS 


Salmon Fishing in Wye, also Trout and Grayling. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
7 bed, 3 bath, lounge hall, 3 reception. 
Electric light. **Aga”’ cooker. Excellent water. 
Garages. Stabling for Hunters. Excellent farm buildings, 
7 Cottages. 
CHARMING GROUNDS, orcharding, pasture and arable. 
All well farmed and in first-class condition. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6186.) 


2 or 4 ACRES 


FARNHAM DISTRICT 


On high ground aboutamilefrom station. Electrictrains London, 
MODERN RESIDENCE IN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
Beautifully built and partly covered with Wistaria 
and Jessamine. 

Hall, 4 reception, bathroom, 9 bedrooms. 

Main electricity and water. Part central heating. Telephone 
GARAGE for 2. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
Lovely inexpensive GARDENS, rhododendrons and aza- 
leas, kitchen garden, small piece of woodland and paddock. 
£3,950 WITH 2 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (10,199.) 


COTSWOLDS 


9 miles Burford. % mile station. 
FINE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


11 bedrooms (most with fitted basins, h. and c.), 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, lounge hall. 


Electric light. 
Garage for 4. 


“*Aga”’ cooker. 
Excellent lodge 


Central heating. 
6 loose boxes. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
kitchen and fruit garden, good pastureland. 

50 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,480.) 





£6,700. 44 ACRES 
Might be let Furnished or Unfurnished. 


BERKS—30 MILES LONDON 


RESIDENCE DATING FROM XViith CENTURY 
5 reception, 5 bathrooms. 
12 bedrooms (8 with fitted basins). 


Main services. 
Secluded Gardens. 
Kitchen garden and 3-acre paddock. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,659.). 


Central heating. 
Garages for 4. 








£12,000 OR NEAR OFFER 75 ACRES 


BASINGSTOKE—7 MILES 


Another Station 3 miles. Near Village. Standing high. 

ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. 

Main electricity. Telephone. Own water supply. 
Garage. Hunter stabling. Cottage. Charming gardens. 
Tennis lawn. Walled kitchen gardens. Rich pastureland, 

and some woodland. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,568.) 











Enjoying lovely position, 3 miles from 


PETERSFIELD 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE IN 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
Carriage drive with LODGE at entrance. 
12 bedrooms (principal fitted basins), 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. F 
Central heating. Main water and electricity. 
Garages for 5. Stabling. 2 Cottages. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL. 
Pleasure gardens, kitchen garden, grass and woodland. 
£6,000 WITH 30 ACRES, £7,000 with 60 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (11,959.) 
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Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.|! 


MEMBERS Of THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








HANTS 


In a high and bracing district, adjoining miles of lovely 
unspoilt country. : 


A Delightful 
tesidence of Georgian Character 


Up-to-date. Near good golf. 





uare hall, 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Modern Conveniences. Lodge. Stabling, etc. 


lightfully well-timbered Gardens, inexpensive of 
ipkeep, orchard, paddocks, etc.; in all about 


10 ACRES 


RICE SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED in order 
to effect early sale. 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. § (17,217.) 





CHILTERN HILLS 
In unspoilt surroundings, with fine panoramic views. 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
approached by a carriage drive with lodge at entrance. 


Lounge Hall, 3 Reception, 8 Bedrooms, Bathroom. 
Modern conveniences. 


Stabling, Garage. Nicely-timbered Gardens. 
Hard Tennis Court. Paddock and Woodland. 
FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,191). 

















25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 


the centre of Surrey’s best golf, 5 courses being 
within easy reach. 


High up with uninterrupted views. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 
with 9 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. 
Cottage. 


Delightful gardens, terraces, rock garden, hard tennis 
court, woodland, etc. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,655.) 














SUSSEX Adjoining Golf Course. 


700ft. up with fine panoramic views over 
Ashdown Forest. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
BUILT 1N THE TUDOR STYLE 





Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Thoroughly up-to-date and labour-saving, with 
all main services, central heating, lav. basins in 
bedrooms, etc. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds, including lawns, 
rose and rock gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, 
etc.; in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 1945.) 


GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 


DELIGHTFUL OLD ELIZABETHAN 
HOUSE RESTORED & MODERNISED 


In rural country with splendid views. 





3 reception, 9 bedrooms (all with lavatory basins, 
h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 


A wealth of old oak, open fireplaces, etc. 
Main services. Central heating. 


FINE OLD TITHE BARN CONVERTED iNTO 
A COTTAGE. 


Beautiful gardens, some woodland, pasture, etc. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,006.) 








DEVON 
An attractive small Residential and Sporting Property. 
UP-TO-DATE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Central heating. 


Small Farm with Modern House and good 
Buildings. 


HALF MILE OF TROUT-FISHING. 
FOR SALE WITH 16 OR 74 ACRES. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,199.) 

















3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 











AN ARCHITECT’S HOME OF UNIQUE CHARM 


DEVON—DORSET BORDERS. 





DUE SOUTH ASPECT—UNINTERRUPTED VISTA. 


ABOUT | ACRE. 


STONE-BUILT 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
PANELLED ROOMS and FINE 
PLASTER WORK. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


Luxuriously fitted. 
H. and ec. water upstairs. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
TERRACED GROUNDS, 
sloping sharply. 


Excellent walled kitchen garden. 


IN BEAUTIFUL ORDER AND CONDITION 


SUPERB VIEWS TO THE SOUTH 





HANDSOME LIVING ROOM, 


ONLY 5,000 GUINEAS FREEHOLD 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY FORMS AND PRESENTS A MOST CHARMING SETTING AND IS READY TO OCCUPY WITHOUT FURTHER OUTLAY. 
Personally recommended with every confidence by the Owner’s (Iondon) Agents : Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (9898.) 





45FT. BY 16FT. 











AGRICULTURAL LAND URGENTLY REQUIRED 
INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 


FOR 


NUMEROUS KEEN BUYERS WAITING TO 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS FARMS CONSIDERED (SINGLY OR IN BLOCKS) 


FULL DETAILS IN FIRST INSTANCE TO RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


INSPECT 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 


Hobart Place, Eaton 8q., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1. 









PICTURESQUE 
BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE 


rooms: main services; garage, stabling; 
garden, orchard and paddocks. 
20 ACRES. £4,000 


Possession late summer. 


CHILTERNS, 800 FEET UP 


Overlooking private estate and ** Green Belt.”” 





Part Tudor with old features; 6 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception 
old-world 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6618.) 


BUCKS 








300 ft. up with 


A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 





approached by long drive. 
9 bed, 2 baths, lounge hall, 5 rec. 
Excellent offices with maids’ sitting room. 


All main services. 





Cottage. 





Entrance lodge. 





Garage. 


Fine old gardens and grounds. 


In all about 6 ACRES 


25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6636.) 





fine views; under 20 miles of London 


Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 





SIX MILES NEWBURY 


To be let furnished for one year upwards. 



















ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 

in lovely position. Beautiful Views. 15 Bed, 3 Bath, 

4 Rec. Rooms. Main electricity. Electrically pumped 

water. Garage. . 

Lovely Gardens and Shooting over 3/400 acres 
Available from mid-May. 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (4.4239.) 














44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 





DEVON 


and bus service. 


EORGIAN- RESIDENCE, in 


first-rate 


3 bathrooms. Garage for 3 cars; 
charming grounds of about 2 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,200, or near offer. 


S.W.1.  (L.R. 19,832.) 








Southern aspect, fine views: off main road, near village 


dition. Lavatory basins in bedrooms; main elec- 
tricity, Co.’s water; hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
hard tennis court; 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
EORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 


high situation, southern aspect, lovely views, light 
soil; easy distance main line station with fast through 
trains to London. Lounge hall and 4 sitting rooms, 15-16 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light and 
central heating. Stabling and garage with flat over, 
cottage. Charming grounds and park-like pastures of about 


23 ACRES. £6,750 FREEHOLD. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1. (LR. 12,013.) 





HAMPSHIRE 


F TUDOR ORIGIN, modernised and in first-rate 
order. Away from noise of road traffic and rail- 
ways, omnibus passes property. Lounge hall and 3 sitting 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. Electric 
light, independent hot water system (new). Garage and 


stabling. About 
4 ACRES. 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD (with vacant possession). 
Including some fitted carpets, linos, curtains, electric fittings, 
ete. Other furniture may be had if required. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 19,821.) 





SUSSEX 











ATING FROM THE XVIIITH CENTURY, 
modernised. It is built of stone and red brick; 
south-western aspect. Entrance hall and 3 sitting rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, Coy.’s water, 
central heating, independent hot water. Garage for 2 
cars, cottage. About 6 ACRES. 


REASONABLE PRICE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 18,143.) 








Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lings) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 



























WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF 
HANTS 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Svery convenience and comfort. 

Garage Stabling. 2 Lodges. 
Lovely gardens and park. 

ABOUT 84 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


in beautiful position with magnificent views. 


Hall, lounge, and 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Excellent offices. 


Central heating. Constant hot water. Main electric 
light and power. 


Lodge. Garage. Excellent Cottage. Lovely gardens. 
ABOUT 43 ACRES 

FOR SALE OR TO BE LET FURNISHED. 

Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


NORTH DEVON 
A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 


in a secluded position, containing hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Electric light. Ample water. 
GARAGES. STABLING. 
Beautiful gardens and woodland, with long sea 
frontage. 


IN ALL ABOUT 100 ACRES 


For Sale. Teel CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount 


Street, W.1 














BERKSHIRE 


SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR OFFICES. 
ATTRACTIVE SQUARE-BUILT HOUSE 
containing 4 reception rooms, billiard room, conser- 
vatory, 17 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms; 
usual offices, including servants’ hall. Also 5 rooms 
in semi-basement. Lodge. Excellent stabling. Garage 
for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s quarters. In all about 6 Acres. 

PRICE £15,000 
A further 16 Acres including a model farmery and 4 
cottages can be had if required. 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


IDEAL FOR LARGE 
COMMERCIAL ORGANISATION 
LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 


containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms. 
Several cottages. 
ABOUT 200 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY, WITH THE 
cp tiencrenye 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 








COTSWOLDS 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


on the outskirts of a village. 
7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, usual offices. 
Central heating throughout. Main electric light. 


Vater and drainage. 
LODGE. GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1- 





























NE OF 
HOMES 
Woodbridge: 


SUFFOLK’S 


wonderful lounge hall, 2 other reception, 7 bed, 2 baths, 
Small farm let off. 
Photos. 


electric light, central heating. Cottage. 
46'5 Acres in all. Freehold £6,000. 
Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


Possession 





MOST DELIGHTFUL 
Beautiful Elizabethan RESIDENCE near 
marvellous preservation, massive oak beams; 





ELIGHTFUL 


part Suffolk; 


COUNTRY 


bath (h. and e¢.); central heating throughout; electric light, 
lovely grounds and ‘%-acre lake. 50-acre farm let off. 
Freehold £2,750. Photos. 


Woopcock «& Son, Ipswich. 


CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 


PRIVATE PURCHASER requires HOUSE 
(not more than 5 bedrooms) 

WEST COAST SCOTLAND, SKYE OR MAINLAND 
May entertain small island with at least house and cottage. 
Near good anchorage for 30/40-ton boat essential. 
Agents, owners and others, please submit full particulars. 
Possession not required until after war. 

** 4.704,”’ c/o COUNTRY LIFE —, 2- r pa Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C.: 





HOME, very quiet 


4 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 





EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIE 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 

AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 





PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 





For SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: (‘Phone : 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 
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5, MOUNT STREET, pesninar iE Hine, 
LONDON, W.1. Cu RTIS & HENSON poner aos th gi 


SOUTH-WEST SURREY 


LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES. 
A Charming Old 
House 
approached from a quiet lane. 


Up to date and in first-class 
order throughout. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Main water, gas and electricity. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars). 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
‘ Delightful playroom. 
Ba ta LAWN TENNIS COURT. ; 
ines oJ Bey 78. to PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. - 


Beautiful Grounds and fine woodland merging into heathland and several paddocks. 


For Sale Freehold with from about 25 to 72 Acres Riding over miles of commonland 
Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON. (16,432.) 


SURREY HERTFORDSHIRE SOMERSETSHIRE 


Excellent train service to London. 


















1 mile from station and suitable for office 
accommodation. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


es with old mullioned windows, standing in finely timbered 

LARGE HOUSE grounds. 

containing entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, servants’ hall, 

complete domestic offices, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
sitting room and domestic offices. 


Companies’ gas, water and electricity. Telephone. Electric light. Main water. 


EXTENSIVE STABLING AND GARAGE EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING. 


premises (with 3 rooms over). 





Gardener's cottage and outbuildings. 





P 2 
PLEASURE GROUNDS A MODERN RESIDENC 
with fine old trees, tennis courts, 2 productive kitchen built of the best materials. CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
gardens and 2 paddocks; gravel soil; in all Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
about 6% ACRES. Central heating. Company's water supply. interspersed with matured specimen timber trees, walled 
GARAGE AND GUTBUILDINGS. kitchen garden and pastureland; in all about 94% ACRES. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


len, vegetable 


tennis court, sunk-lawn, lovely rock garc 

BUSINESS PURPOSES garden; in all nearly 2 ACRES 

Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. FOR SALE FREEHOLD ia vo: 
(8946.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,151.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 





Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) 

















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 





A SUPER HOUSE at 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire 


Eminently suitable for Private Occupation 
or Office Accommodation. 


IDEAL SAFETY AREA, 20 MILES 
LONDON 


Near to the Meads of the Famous Abbey. 


This is a luxuriously appointed residence, 
the oak and mahogany panelling wherein 
must have cost a small fortune. 





LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION. BILLIARD ROOM. 
12 BEDROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY GAS AND WATER. 


DRIVE APPROACH WITH LODGE ENTRANCE. 
SPACIOUS GARAGE. STABLING AND COTTAGE. 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS PROTECTED BY A 
MINIATURE PARK. 


13 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A HOME OF EXCEEDINGLY 
FINE CHARACTER WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER « CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, 
(Entrance in Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 





SUSSEX BORDER 





XVI" CENTURY HOUSE, beautifully 
appointed. 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 re- 


ception. Lovely gardens. 3 Cottages. 


£6,000 WITH 40 ACRES 


Agents: WILsoN & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


| HOUR NORTH OF LONDON 
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XVith CENTURY REPLICA 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Squash court. Stabling. Garages. Cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
Woods and pastures. 


FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


ON THE COTSWOLDS 


Pa." 
aad 


ISTORIC TUDOR MANOR in perfect 

order; fine panelling, etc.; 13 bedrooms, 5 bath- 

rooms, 5 reception rooms. Home farm, Dower House. 
5 Cottages. % mile of Trout Fishing. 


FOR SALE WITH 126 ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








SUSSEX 





EAUTIFUL OLD HOUSE of 


HISTORIC 
INTEREST; 12 bedrooms, 
every modern convenience. 


LOVELY OLD GARDENS 
WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1 


Agents : 


4 baths, 4 reception: 





SUSSEX 





OVELY OLD-WORLD HOUSE, with every 

convenience; 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 

rooms: stabling, garage, cottage; beautiful gardens: 
14 ACRES. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





YORKSHIRE 


Easy reach of York. 


Lovely position 





EAUTIFULLY APPOINTED STONE- 


BUILT HOUSE; electric light, central heating; 
10-12. bedrooms (with basins), 3 baths, 4 reception; 
stabling, garages: charming gardens and paddock: 


16 ACRES. 
FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
























184, BROMPTON RD., 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BEN'TALL, HORSLEY & 


BALDRY 


Temp. Evac. Office: 
25, NEELD CRESCENT, 
WEMBLEY (Tel.: 1698.) 





INSPECT AT ONCE TO SECURE 
GREATEST SMALL ESTATE BARGAIN 
ANYWHERE IN HOME COUNTIES. 
ROYAL BERKS 
North of Newbury and Reading 


Lovely situation Safe area Beautiful countru 
rhis small Estate is in the market owing to special family 
reasons It is a property entailing a minimum upkeep. 
The Residence is modern, attractive and of medium size, 
all on 2 floors, with hall, 2 large reception rooms, parquet 
tloors, study, good offices, 6 bedrooms, 4 baths: main water, 
electric light, central heating: south aspect; gravel soil; 
cottage, garages Placed in about the centre of its lands, 
comprising over 50 ACRES, with nice belts of woodland 
Immediate possession. Freehold. Must be Sold at once. 
A Most Moderate Price is asked 
Reasonable offer invited 
Owner's Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
to Wembley address, as above.) 


JUST IN THE MARKET 
BUCKS, on the CHILTERN HILLS 
VERY SPECIAL OFFER 

OVELY RESIDENCE, part black and white, 
Elizabethan; 3 large reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms; main electric light, Co.’s water: garage. 
SMALL GARDENS AND 20 ACRES PASTURE. 
FOR QUICK SALE ONLY £4,000 
VERY GREAT BARGAIN. 


Immediate application essential 


(Reply 








WITHOUT QUESTION 


GREATEST BARGAIN ON OFFER 
NEAR HORSHAM AND DORKING 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION. 
VIEWS ALL DIRECTIONS EXTENDING 
OVER 30 MILES. 
CHARMING MODERN 
QUEEN ANNE 


Residence, built regardless of cost, in perfect order, most 


LOVELY 


easily run. Three reception, 8 bed rooms, all fitted basins, 
2 bath rooms. Complete central heating, main water, 
company's electric light. Inexpensive gardens, pasture 


and pretty little woodland. Immediate possession. 
40 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,950 
Inspect at once to secure. 


Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 25, Neeld 





VERY GREAT BARGAIN 
Near Taunton, Somerset 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
of Ham stone with mullioned windows. 

3 reception, 8 bed, 2 baths; main services; every con- 
venience; ** Esse’’ cooker, ete.; stabling, cottage: lovely 
gardens; fine timber; paddock; 10 ACRES. 
FIRST TO OFFER £3,000 SECURES 
(Little over half cost.) 

GREATEST BARGAIN IN MARKET 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. (Reply 

to Wembley address, as above.) (Tel. : 1698.) 


HERTS—ONE HOUR LONDON 


GENTLEMAN’S MODEL DAIRY AND 
STOCK FARM 
50 ACRES. ALL PASTURE 
Bounded by very pretty river. 
HARMING XVIIith CENTURY RESI- 
DENCE, in absolute perfect order; every con- 
venience; full of oak and period features: hall, 2 large 
reception, 4 excellent bedrooms, bath. 
All main services. 
Very fine modernly equipped farmbuildings. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,500 











station. 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. (Reply Crescent, Wembley. (Tel.: 1698.) Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. (Reply to 
to Wembley address, as above.) Wembley address, as above.) 
WANTED 
TOTTENHAM MAPI E : 
OUNTRY COTTAGE required in the home counties; Telephone 


modern conveniences, reasonable distance of railway 
Box 501, c/o COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 





ground. 
favistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


ANTED, small House, 20 to 30 miles north of London: 
3 or 4 bedrooms; detached, at least one-third acre of 
Buy or rent.—Box XYZ, c/o COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 





Trout Fishing. 


PurCHASER, ‘“‘ Warneford,’’ Stoke Park, Slough, 


MALL FARM, 15-100 Acres, wanted: Wilts, Glos., 
Essex, Suffolk, Hampshire or North Wales, or near 

2 bathrooms and central! heating attractions ; 

4-6 bedrooms ; about £5,000. 

Bucks. 

(‘Phone: Farnham Common 78.) 





GARDEN AND FARM. 





RTICHOKES. 
food, Twenty tubers ls. 


Plant now, every waste corner, splendid 
LADY MARGARET, (Fruitarian) 


Doddington, Kent. 





some 
Warwickshire. 





OTSWOLDS. Required to rent or purchase Furnished or 
Unfurnished Country House. Minimum 4 bedrooms and 


land. Reply, 36, Lady Byron Lane, Knowle, 


COURT RD., W.! 


EUSTON 7000 


& CO., LTD. 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. 





THE POSSESSION OF A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION TO 
PRODUCE IN THE EVENT OF LOSS BY FIRE OR BURGLARY AND TO SUP- 
PORT A CLAIM ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE IS OF PARAMOUNT 


IMPORTANCE. 


MAPLE & CO., THROUGH THEIR VALUATION DEPARTMENT, ARE IN A 
POSITION TO UNDERTAKE THIS WORK IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AND 
STRONGLY DRAW ATTENTION TO HOUSEHOLDERS OF THE ADVISABILITY 
OF HAVING VALUATIONS PREPARED OF THE FOLLOWING :— 

(a) FURNITURE, PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, CHINA, BOOKS, JEWELLERY, 


SILVER, ETC. 


(b) A REPORT ON THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR PROPERTY, BASED UPON 


PRESENT COST OF REPLACEMENT. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND QUOTATION OF FEES, PHONE EUSTON 7000, OR WRITE 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT, MAPLE & CO., LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 
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waves, JOHN D. WOOD & CO.  .wcimmm.. 


London.’’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


ON HIGH GROUND FACING SOUTH; 3 MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION WITH EXPRESS SERVICE TO TOWN. 





The above ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


GARAGE. 


5 LOOSE BOXES and AMPLE OUT- 
BUILDINGS and 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
with 3 bedrooms. 


APPROACHED BY A DRIVE THROUGH 
WELL-TIMBERED PARKLIKE LAND. 


6 BEDROOMS. 

DRESSING ROOM. WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS. 
3 ATTICS. kitchen garden and meadow: in all 
BATHROOM. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


ABOUT 22 ACRES 





Fall particulars of the Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (62,132.) 
BETWEEN TAUNTON AND HONITON. 


THIS SOLIDLY BUILT HOUSE 





Stands high and commands lovely views. 


15 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, BILLIARDS 
and 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. 
Main electric light. Central heating. 
3 COTTAGES. 
CHAIN OF 7 LAKES. 
GOLF AND HUNTING. TROUT FISHING, 
383 ACRES 


Price and full particulars of Jounn D. Woop & Co. (71,899.) 














JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


STOPS HOUSE, 16, QUEEN STREET, MAYFAIR, W.r. gy!) 


And AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, CIRENCESTER AND YEOVIL. . 


DORSET 


NEAR SMALL TOWN. 25 MILES INLAND. 








COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 


17 BEDROOMS, (including STAFF), 4 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, -~ 





2 HALLS, ETC. Fie 
» + 
261 ACRES t: 
FARMSTEAD. 6 COTTAGES. (Farm and 3 Cottages let at £180 p.a.) 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 
MODERATE PRICE OR RENT. 
Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 29, Princes Street, Yeovil. (Tel. : 1066.) 


SOUTH DEVON 


6 MILES FROM KINGSBRIDGE. 


A LOVELY MINIATURE ESTATE 
OVERLOOKING THE SALCOMBE ESTUARY AND COMMANDING ENTRANCING 





VIEWS. 
7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 5 MAIDS’ BE'/ROOMS. 
LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. PERFECT ORLER THACUGHOUT. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. EXTENSIVE RIVER FRONTAGE. 
GARAGE FOR 6 CARS. = STABLING FOR 7. 5 COTTAGES. — FLAT 


FARMSTEAD WITH MODEL BUILDINGS and 280 ACRES OF LAND, of which 50 acres 
are valuable woodland. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F. -. FOX & SONS gine 4 eae. ind 


A 
WILLIAM FOX, F:S.L, F.A.L T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 





E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.L LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
> ae BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 
In a beautiful part of this favourite district, 3 miles from Lyndhurst, 7 miles from Romsey. 
FOR SALE GARAGE, STABLING, 


FRUIT STORES. 
POTTING SHED. 
GREENHOUSE, 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
with Pair of semi-detached cottages. 


EXCELLENT HOUSE Well-timbered park and pastureland, 


pleasure and = flower gardens, kitchen 
garden, orchard, etce.; the whole extending 


containing : 
6 bedrooms, 3 attic rooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, % reception rooms, house- to an area of about 
keeper's room, complete domestic offices 


22 ACRES 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


PLANT PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 





For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING 


; MILES FROM WAKEFIELD, 6 MILES FROM PONTEFRACT, 16 MILES FROM DONCASTER. 


THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
CROFTON HALL ESTATE 





Including OAKENSHAW GRANGE SMALL 


OLDING. 
Phe Imposing Residences HOLI 
CROFTON HALLS 20 ENCLOSURES OF ACCOMMODATION 
(As illustrated.) 


LANDS. 
16 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
4 reception rooms, billiards room, ample 3 BUILDING SITES. 
domestic offices. 


STABLING. GARAGE. 
CHAUFFEUR'S LODGE. 


QUARRY. 6 PLANTATIONS. 


WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Central heating. Main gas, water, electricity 


20 COTTAGES. ALLOTMENTS 
and drainage. Matured grounds. 


6 Acres, 


THE OLD RECTORY, CROFTON. 
Ss DAIRY AND CORN FARMS 


, CROFTON PARKS, LAKE AND 
With good houses and ample farm buildings, 


varying from 10 Acres to 143 Acres PLANTATIONS. 





the whole extending to an area of just over 


863 ACRES RENT ROLL £1,533 PER ANNUM 
VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 66 LOTS AT THE STRAFFORD ARMS HOTEL, WAKEFIELD, ON WEDNESDAY, 
21ST MAY, 1941, IN TWO SESSIONS AT 11 A.M. AND 2.15 P.M. 


Solicitors: Messrs. LACEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 





SOUTH DEVONSHIRE FARM IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 
for Investment 


Within about 1 mile of a Market Town. Standing 200 feet above sea level. 


CHARMING OLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
WELL SITUATED DAIRY AND STOCK-RAISING FARM 
OF 96} ACRES 


upon which has been spent a considerable amount of money by present owner. 


8 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
WITH GOOD STONE AND SLATED FARMHOUSE CONTAINING 5 BEDROOMS, = — RICRS 
BATHROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS. LOUNGE HALL. COMPLETE OFFICES. 
EXTENSIVE MODERN BUILDINGS. RICH LAND HAVING FRONTAGE GARAGES. STABLING, 


TO GOOD ROADS. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND PADDOCK 
ees 8 ACRES 
SMALL LAND TAX. 


LET ON YEARLY LADY DAY TENANCY AT 


£140 PER ANNUM. 
PITHE £16 10s, Od 
PRICE £3,100 FREEHOLD. PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





For orders to view, apply : Fox «& Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


"Phone: Ken. 1490. 
‘Grams: ‘Estate 
Harrods, London.*’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 








DORKING AND HORSHAM c.4 


Ina reasonably safe area away from military objectives and occupying one of the finest 
situations in the district. 





A SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
With a modern house containing : Lounge hall, 3 good reception rooms, 8 bedrooms 
(h. & c. basins), 2 bath rooms, complete offices. 

Farmhouse. Electric light and cooking. Excellent buildings. Bungalow cottage, etc. 
Electric light and Esse stove. Central heating. Co’s. water. 

WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS 
With large prolific vegetable gardens, and other lawns, parklike pastureland, in all 

ABOUT 138 ACRES 
ONLY £9,500 
MIGHT BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 40 ACRES 
5,000 QUINEAS 

Recommended as something unique by HARRops, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, $.W.1. 

(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





WEST SUSSEX c.4 


Within easy reach of the old market town of Horsham. 





In splendid order, standing well back from the road. 
3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS. 7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 3 GOOD 
BATHROOMS AND USUAL OFFICES. 

GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. STABLING, ETC. 
CHARACTERISTIC OLD WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS 
affording seclusion, inexpensive in upkeep and extending in all to 
ABOUT 6%, ACRES 

REASONABLE PRICE FOR THE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HArRRops, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 
1490. Extn. 806.) 


SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDERS <3 


In the Glorious Exmoor Country, about 8 miles Lynton. 








EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING ON PROPERTY. 
UNIQUE RESIDENCE 


3 reception. Sun room. 9 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 


GARAGE. STABLING. 
PICTURESQUE GARDEN with river intersecting, meadowland; in all 


ABOUT 24 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £4,000 
Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





For private occupation or use as offices and records storage. 


NEWBURY 7 MILES ©.2 


On the outskirts of a small township with convenient transport facilities. 





FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE (MODERNIZED) 
Lounge hall 24 by 16, music room 43 by 23, full billiard room and 4 other reception 
rooms, 12/15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, complete offices. garage 3, stabling 4, outbuildings 
and lodge. Beautifully timbered grounds, tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, 
orchard and pasture, in all 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 809.) 


BUCKS AND NORTHANTS BORDERS «2 


In perfectly rural country, yet convenient to Bus Service connecting Buckingham 
6 miles and Bletchley 9 miles. 









not 





SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Completely modernized by present owner. 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms (3 fitted basins), tiled bathroom, excellent offices with wash- 
house with modern bath. 
Main water and electricity. 
Garage and cottage with water and light laid on. 
Delightful and secluded garden with tennis court and small orchard, in all about 
NE ACRE 
surrounded by high stone wall. 


FREEHOLD, ONLY £3,000 


HARkOpbs, LTp., 62-64 Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF CORNISH COAST «3 
TO BE LET OR SOLD 


~e ag 





fig, Sea 
oe aS aay be 
¥ % 






AN EXCELLENT RESIDENCE 
with 3 large reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light and modern conveniences. 

GARAGE (2 CARS), 

UNIQUE GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT, extending to about 
THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 

VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS 


HArRkops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, $.W.1,. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, 
Eatn, 807.) 
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FIRE > MARINE - BURGLARY 





HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 














ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 








LIFE ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


esc. 





KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 




















Emergency 
WATER SUPPLY 


A private system is less vulnerable 
to dislocation by bombing. Pollu- 
tion from contamination by fractur- 
ed mains can be eliminated. The 
additional volume required for fire fighting may be secured. 


——— Wells. Existing wells examined. Complete pumping 
plant, large or small. Hydraulic Rams, etc. Storage and 
treatment. Also Ground Testing after bombing. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN LTD. 


Well Engineers and Sole Makers of DANDO Pumping Machinery. 
| VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.| ‘Phone: ABBey 6338* 
FERRY WHARF, LITTLEHAMPTON. ‘Phone : Littlehampton Six* 





ee ae 



































Please Help 
Che 
Roval Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital! in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LeGAcies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 

















In times of unrest 
and uncertatinly 


many people ask themselves : ‘ How can I best provide 
for the administration of my estate and the welfare 
of my dependants ?’ 

The fullest security can be attained by the appoint- 
ment of a substantial corporate body as your Executor 
and ‘Trustee. 

The Trustee Department of the ‘GENERAL’ offers 
confidential and sympathetic administration, combined 
with expert investment knowledge, permanence and 


the financial security of a Company whose Assets are 
£21,000,000 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Manager, Trustee Department 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, 99, ALDWYCH, LONDON 
W.C.2 


Life and Fire Established 1837. Casualty Established 1885 





Governor: SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART. 











IN YOUR WAR- TIME GARDEN 


Be ready to deal instantly with insect pests. 
Even a day lost whilst you decide what to 
use or buy may treble the damage. 
Keep watch for: 
Flea Beetles—which eat leaves of 


young plants: especially turnips, 
radishes and green crops. 


Black Fly—on beans. 
Raspberry Beetles. 
Drymac will kill them. Simply dust it on. 


DRYMAC 


Trial size- 

} Ib. tin - ° - = 
1 1b. tin - - - 1/9 
7 lb.tin - ° - 7/6 
Puffer Package - 1/6 


_ Sold hd all Seedsmen and Ironmongers. 


PLANT PROTECTION. LTD. 
YALDING-:- KENT 


meee 
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Cecil Beaton 


MRS. LAUGHTON MATHEWS, M.B.E., AND THE MARCHIONESS OF CHOLMONDELEY 


Mrs. Laughton Mathews, as Director of the Women’s Royal Naval Service, has been largely responsible for the re-creation 
of the Wrens, now over 10,000 strong. Both she and Lady Cholmondeley, who is Staff Officer, were Unit Officers of the 
W.R.N.S. in the first German war 
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‘“NO BACKGROUND AND 
NO FUTURE” 


T a recent educational conference held at York, the 
Chairman of the Yorkshire Education Committee 
described a meeting which had been convened for the 
purpose of discussing education in the Forces, and 

quoted the commandant of one force as saying: “The girls 
under my command are not interested in such matters. They 
have no background and no future.” If this, as they say, is a 
true bill, it is a scathing indictment not of the young people 
concerned, but of the system of so-called education in which 
they have been nurtured. But there are, of course, two sides 
to the question. The conference was one of women teachers 
and, judging by the resolutions they passed, they were more 
concerned in asserting the rights of their sex than in furthering 
the wonderful contribution which women all over the country 
are making to-day to the successful prosecution of the war. 
The sweeping statement that our young people nowadays have 
no background and no future could scarcely have been made 
in the days before the war began. The general complaint 
then was that the lads, at any rate, had too much future 
arranged for them. They were brought up in a groove, and in 
a groove they would probably have remained but for the 
catastrophe which has directed all our energies and efforts into 
fresh channels. The girls, too, had their future, and we hope, 
while we doubt, that they were being properly trained for it. 
Those who are now giving their services to the country have 
not lost the prospect of a happy future in bringing up the 
next generation. As all of us hope, it is only postponed. 

The fact is that in times like these we must be prepared 
to recognise that among the worst results of war is the break- 
ing of any ordered system of education so far as a large part 
of one generation is concerned. The situation was not so bad, 
for obvious reasons, during the last war as it is in this, but the 
deterioration in both schools and scholars was marked. In this 
war, unfortunately, public apathy and Government neglect 
have combined to make things much worse than they need be. 
When, before the beginning of hostilities, the Office of Works 
ranged the country, snapping up schools, colleges, and places 
designed for technical education, they set an example of 
Philistinism which was only too easy to copy. Since then a 
good deal of the damage has been remedied, but the whole 
system of secondary and elementary education has been at 
least partially paralysed by the dispersal of children of all 
ages from the big industrial centres. In the circumstances the 
teachers have done wonders, but the handicaps have been 
enormous. And so far as the future is concerned, it must be 
remembered that the next generation of teachers are suffering 
the same disabilities as their brothers and sisters, for neither 
universities nor training colleges are functioning as they should. 

It will clearly be impossible to remedy a great deal of the 
mischief until peace returns, but meanwhile much can be done 
in the way of planning for the future. Pre-war educational 
policy was largely based on the assumption that the next 
thirty years would see a gradually reduced school population. 
There is no reason to revise this estimate, and so far as new 
buildings and equipment are concerned, our schools will 
probably—apart from the results of war damage—still be well 
provided. But as far as teaching and training are concerned, 
there will be a great deal of leeway to make up. The raising 


of the school age will have become not only a possibility, but a 
necessity, and the demand for after-school education will be 
enormously 


increased, The problem of merging the two 
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socially distinct parts of our secondary educational system— 
the public schools and the Gov ernment-supported schools— 
will have to be faced. It seems very doubtful whether there 
will be many families in this country at the end of the war 
with the means to send their sons and daughters to expensive 
boarding schools. 

Already the suggestion is being made that the Govern- 
ment should set up a new Royal Commission to suggest plans 
for co-ordinating all educational activities, and particularly 
those of the public schools, with the State-aided secondary 
schools. It is understood that the Cabinet have decided 
against it, at any rate for the moment, and it is difficult to 
resist the plea that investigation will be more fruitful if carried 
out later on, when the full extent of the problem is known. 
Such factors as war damage to school buildings and the position 
of the schools as regards endowments and pupils’ fees will 
have a large effect on the decisions ultimately taken, and 
neither can at present be accurately foreseen. So far as the 
public schools are concerned, the Public or Other Schools 
(War Conditions) Bill has already produced a healthy reaction 
in the way of an association of governing bodies. The Standing 
Joint Committee of Headmasters and Governors which negoti- 
ated that measure with the Government was adinittedly a 
body improvised ad hoc. A permanent association is badly 
needed if the public schools are to keep their end up and see 
to it not only that they continue to do an invaluable work of 
education, which nobody else is in a position to perform, but 
that they are not betrayed into deserting the ideals and inten- 
tions of their pious founders. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE BUDGET 


‘““people’s budget’’ used to mean one to which the lower income 

levels contributed very little. The same phrase could describe 
the new Finance Bill, with the opposite significance: of the £253 
million additional revenue, £162 million will be drawn from incomes 
of £150 to £1,000. Combined as this is with the principle of ‘‘ deferred 
pay,’’ in the refund of allowances up to £60 a year, the basis is sound 
for a wartime budget, in view of the direction in which so much money 
is flowing. But it bears very severely on the salaried man with a 
young family. At the earliest possible opportunity it is imperative, 
in the national interest, that some such relief should be accepted, 
for this most deserving section of the nation, as that proposed by 
Mr. Hartley Withers, unless the birthrate and standard of upbringing 
is to be yet further lowered. To say that the lower income levels are 
bearing the brunt of the Budget is not to imply that the higher are 
escaping. On the contrary, they are already taxed up to the extreme 
of economic return, and the new increases are in fact, if not in name, 
a levy on capital. It is difficult to see how any with commitments 
above a small minimum—owners of country properties are an obvious 
instance—can possibly effect reasonable retrenchments sufficient to 
avoid drawing on their capital. 


TAXATION AND INSURANCE 


NS one can question the necessity in this crucial period. Our 
L homes, our institutions and traditions, must be thrown into the 
melting pot for armaments if need be or, more pertinently, if prac- 
ticable. For we cannot survey the results of this levy on so much that 
has enriched our culture and countryside without melancholy doubts 
of these historic homes ever opening their hospitable rooms again. 
Those as vet lived in by their owners will inevitably join the majority 
that are either closed or pressed into wartime service. Their struc- 
tures and artistic contents are, no doubt, for the most part reasonably 
safe from enemy damage, though some of the most historic have 
already suffered. But they are not insurable and even if they were, 
few of their owners could afford the premium under present conditions. 
In any case, works of art of the kind they contain are irreplaceable, 
nor can the overburdened Exchequer be expected to be responsible for 
replacing privately owned treasures, even if of national importance. 
In some quarters the view has been taken that the National Trust 
could somehow relieve the situation. But the Trust is not a State-aided 
institution: it is supported solely by the subscriptions and bequests of 
its members, and an approved property cannot be accepted by the 
National Trust unless accompanied by sufficient endowment for the 
costs of upkeep. This endowment, however, escapes death duties, and 
is taxed on a charitable scale, so that the vesting of an historic property 
in the National Trust does offer the most hopeful means of preserving 
their home with its contents to those willing to forgo its titular 
ownership rather than to sell it up and see its treasures scattered. 


THE NESTING SEASON 


O those who refuse ‘‘to give up’’ birds entirely for the duration, 

the present nesting season should be of particular interest. How 
nearly back to normal is the bird population? Last spring there were 
noticeably fewer nests because of the casualties inflicted by the weather 
of the preceding January. Though the cold spell was less prolonged 
and less general (especially in the south-west) and casualties were on 
the whole less severe than in the winter of 1917, yet losses were in some 
places very heavy, especially among some of our most generally loved 
species. According to surveys reported in British Birds towards the 
end of last year, kingfishers and curlews both suffered heavier casualties 
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A GLIMPSE OF SPRING—-LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE 


han in 1917. Herons sustained considerable losses,- but fortunately 
our few resident bitterns seem to have been only slightly affected. The 
frost inevitably took toll of the long-tailed tits; golden-crested wrens 
suffered yet more severely; and tree-creepers were estimated to have 
ost from fifty to eighty per cent. of their numbers. Song thrushes 
were thinned nearly everywhere, and locally losses amounted to sixty 
wr seventy per cent., but there now seem to be more about, so those 
nud-lined nests with the lovely black-speckled sky-blue eggs should 
be more evenly distributed this year—despite the pressing territorial 
competition of the more vigorous blackbirds. Moorhens were reported 
to have sustained heavy losses—locally up to ninety per cent.—but in 
some areas the frost took a very light levy of moorhens, and any deaths 
were fully made good in last year’s nesting season. All three wood- 
peckers seem to have been affected, especially the big green yaffle, 
which is the best known, but it has been encouraging to hear not only 
drumming but also the demoniac laugh during recent weeks. 


TRADITION 
6 yay nations reel, yet 
Alkanet 
Shall star the smugglers’ lane with blue; 
Nor shall forget-me-not forget 
Bright shallows where the brook breaks through 
From pasture to salt marsh that, green, 
Sentinelled though still serene, 
Lies by the pebble-ridge whose wire 
Flashes with sunset fire. 
The channel, with its submarine 
Forest, has mine-fields sown between 
The oozy stumps where Vikings stood 
Before we slew them by the wood. 
Where forts and gun-emplacements show 
We thrust invaders back, I know, 
From here one thousand years ago; 
And, where we grassed a German ’plane 
Among herb-robert filmed with rain 
Last month, we’ll do the trick again ! 
Though nations reel, yet 
Alkanet 
Shall star the smugglers’ lane with blue, 
Nor will these villagers forget 
Tradition when the foe breaks through. 
KATHLEEN COLLISON-MORLEY. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND REPLANNING 


ORD BALFOUR of Burleigh, in his summary of our series 

London That is to Be, published in our issue of April 12, emphasised 
that one of the greatest problems in replanning and reconstruction will 
be the complications of private ownership. Short of State purchase of 
properties to be replanned, the Pooling System is favoured as the most 
practical method of ensuring replanning in the public interest while 
preserving the rights of private property. Col. Cart de Lafontaine, 
however, has put forward an alternative by which property owners 
themselves should combine into co-operative associations to plan and 
finance reconstruction under the general direction of the regional 
planning board. ‘‘These Associations would be voluntary; and large 
enough to ensure profitable results but not so large as to be beyond the 
scope of one body of architects, quantity surveyors, engineers, and 
contractors. Expenses of administration and preparation would be 
met by grants from the national board, while costs of plans, etc., 
would be shared by the owners in the sector in proportion to the value 
of their holdings.’’ Presumably the increment from the replanned 
area would be similarly distributed. The advantages of the proposal 
are the opportunity it offers to unified planning, to the division of a 
vast problem with workable sections, and the harnessing of private 
enterprise and keenness in the national service in place of a yet further 
extension of officialdom. The questionable point is the voluntary 
nature of the Association. Unless compulsory powers are available, 
there is the danger of one or more owners standing out and wrecking 
a public spirited plan in their own interests. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


The Ploughman Home Guard—My New Commission Comes 
Through—A Boom in Caravans—Memories of 30 Years Ago 


By Major C. S. JARVIS 


GOOD Home Guard story comes from Norfolk, and it is a 

pleasing story, as it proves the fact that the old-time slow- 

thinking, but sterling, British farm labourer still exists in 

the land and that they have not all become slick and 

Americanised by the cinema. On a Sunday morning 
musketry parade the commanding officer saw one of his men, an up- 
standing young ploughman, wearing a military overcoat, but in place 
of the ordinary brass G.S. buttons he had on a set of the most aggressive 
yellow bone ones. 

When asked for an explanation he played for time in true Norfolk 
fashion by affecting not to hear the question. On the second time of 
asking he said :- 

“So be as Oi thought it wouldn’t be roight to go to plough in Army 
buttings. What d’ye think, me lard?’’ On hearing that this was a very 
right and proper spirit he went on: “And Oi thought when Oi comes 
to foight ’em, they Germans wouldn’t never take count like of these 
valler buttings. What d’ve think?”’ 


* * 
* 


ANY years ago, when at the Dorchester Depot, I had a great 

husky raw recruit from the back blocks of Dorset who was not 

shaping too well and who looked extremely unhappy. One day I asked 
him what was the matter. 

“‘Oi can’t abide the Army,”’ he said. ‘‘ The chaps do put upon Oi. 
They makes Oi clean their boots and rifles, and arl zarts.”’ 

“Well, you’re big enough and strong enough to look after yourself 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, zur.’ 

“Well then, next time they try it on you'll know what to do 
about it.”’ 

“Yes, zur, I will,’’ he said emphatically. 

The following morning at company office I saw my friend paraded 
outside with the prisoners, and when I asked the reason the company 
sergeant-major said :— 

‘‘This morning the room corporal told him to tidy up his cot, and 
he half killed him. He says you told him to do it, sir.”’ 

* * * 


I AM in doubt about how I should sign my notes this week, for | am 
very vague as to my rank now that my commission in the Home 
Guard has come through. In common with field marshals, generals, 
admirals and other big fish, I have got an Irishman’s rise and am now 
back where I was in 1910 with a captain’s rank. 

I imagine the War Office had not considered how this Home 
Guard commission business would affect a professional writer. One 
thing a writer must not do is to change his pen-name in the slightest 
degree, unless of course his work stands out in a class by itself—but 
then we are talking about ordinary writers. If I call myself Captain 
C. S. Jarvis the majority of my Country LIFE readers will think the 
Editor has found another Countryman to do the Notes. 

Actually I do not think a military rank before one’s name is any 
advertisement of the wares one is trying to sell—on the contrary 
but I started as a major, and a major I must remain. 


* * 
* 


F there was one thing I thought the war would kill, at any rate for 

a time, it was caravanning, and for the first year after hostilities 
started vans were a drug in the market, and their marshalling yards 
looked forlorn and deserted. In the early ‘‘ bow and arrow’”’ days of the 
Home Guard, before we became a completely equipped and plutocratic 
force, we hired several vans at bed-rock prices as hutments for our 
observation posts, and the owners were delighted to let us have them. 

Now there is such a shortage of country cottages required by evacu- 
ated townspeople, or as week-end haunts for city workers, that a 
veritable boom has set in and not a van is unlet. Moreover, in normal 
times the caravan dealer could be certain of letting his vans only for 
the two holiday months. To-day practically all his stock-in-trade is 
hired out already, and is likely to remain so for the duration of the 
war. 

My caravan experiences date back to the nineteen hundreds, when 
the caravanner was so rare that he attracted attention, and sometimes 
unwelcome attention, wherever he went. For instance, the local 
policeman would usually call round at the camp two or three times 
during the night and early morning to find. out exactly what one was 
up to. They were used to gypsies and their queer ways, but people 
who were not gypsies, yet adopted their method of life, must be 
engaged in some very funny business and be well worth watching. 

Then there were the very well-meaning and hospitable people in 
the stately homes of England, who could not bear to think of poor 
wanderers out in the cold night in their demesnes and who sent down 
a footman requesting that the whole party should come up to the 
house to dine and sleep. On receiving a politely expressed refusal, 
they would come down themselves and insist that one gave up this 
horrible nomad existence and return to civilisation, stiff shirt fronts 
and six-course dinners, from which we were trying to escape. In those 
days R.L.S. was not very generally known, and they either repudiated 
or had not read the lines : 

The bed was made, the room was fit, 

By punctuai eve the stars were lit; 
The air was still, the waters ran, 

No need was there for maid or man, 
When we put up, my ass and I, 

At God’s green caravanserai. 
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Caravanning in those days was something of an adventure, and 
there was more excitement and novelty in finding the night’s camp site 
than there is to-day, when nine farmers refuse to look at caravanners 
at any price, and the tenth makes his living out of them by reserving 
his ugliest and most wind-swept field and turning it into a caravan 
park at 2s. 6d. a night. We pioneer caravanners had some very 
amusing times trying to persuade farmers we were not going to steal 
their horses nor set their stacks afire, and assuring them we had not a 
performing lion in the van nor an elephant following us, and that we 
were not going ‘‘to give a show”’ that night. 

For 'prentice caravanners there were, of course, a variety of funny 
incidents, which did not seem funny at the time, and I think the best 
of these concerned a huge hold-all box which my brother and I con- 
structed. It was to carry all the boots and shoes of the party and 
various heavy oddments of attire that we could not get into the van. 
This, in our abysmal ignorance, we placed beneath the van, screwing 
it firmly to the bottom boards and also to the back axle, and ignoring 
completely the fact that there would be considerable play between the 
wheels and the remainder of the structure. 

On leaving our first camping ground we had to pass over some 
very bumpy going before we reached the main road, and I thought I 
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heard a noise like splintering wood. We had been on the highway 
about an hour when a cyclist caught us up and stopped us. 

‘I don’t know if you have been dropping anything,” he said, 
‘‘but the last three miles of the road are dotted with boots, shoes and 
overcoats.”’ 

* * * 

VIVID recollection is plodding slowly down the Worthing Road 

in the glorious spring of 1910, with the hedgerows, orchards and 
woods on either side a riot of primroses and wild daffodils. We passed 
through the sleepy villages of Billingshurst and Petworth, and along 
the whole length of this highway we met nothing outside the towns 
except a doctor driving a fast-trotting mare in a high gig. To-day—or 
rather before this war started—if one had wanted to cross at any part 
of this roaring autostrad one would have had to wait for five minutes 
for a break in the string of traffic; and as for the banks of wild daffodils, 
where are they to-day? 

Tempora mutantur, but the trouble is that at heart I have not 
changed with them, and I would scrap my car, if all other interior com- 
bustion engines were scrapped with it, and go back, oh, so willingly, 
to the days of the victoria, the dog-cart and bicycle, and the long 
white roads that led to other roads, and to Sussex by the sea. 


LADIES AT GREENWICH 


THE WREN ESTABLISHMENT AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE 


¥ 
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AT GREENWICH IN 1635, WITH THE QUEEN’S HOUSE AND THE OLD PALACE OF PLACENTIA IN THE 


BACKGROUND. 


IN SIR JAMES THORNHILL’S FAMOUS PAINTED HALL 
Lady Cholmondeley, Chief Officer W.R.N.S., with Captain J. C. Davis, R.N., O.B.E., 
Captain of the College, and Commander J. R. d’Oyly, R.N. 


(From Hollar’s engraving, 1635) 


HERE must be few English people 

who do not know what the Royal 

Naval College at Greenwich looks like, 

if only from the river—the two huge 

buildings in the foreground, the colon- 
nades and domes of those beyond and, far 
down the vista so cunningly devised by Sir 
Christopher Wren, the Queen’s House looking 
small as a toy with the odd shapes of the 
Observatory rising on the hill behind it. To 
those who know Greenwich best, the College 
has to an extraordinary degree the atmosphere 
of something maritime, and that not only 
because of its long actual association with the 
sea. 

Queen Elizabeth was born here, and here 
came Drake when he returned from sailing 
“round the world and back again,’’ and his 
Golden Hind passing the Palace fired a salute 
to Her Majesty. That was when the fifteenth- 
century palace of Placentia or Pleasaunce was 
still standing; it was in ruins, and James I had 
built the Queen’s House and Charles I begun 
the buildings that now bear his name when 
he gave the order that any shipmaster who 
passed Greenwich Palace without striking his 
topsails and saluting His Majesty should be 
liable to arrest. William and Mary had changed 
the palace to a hospital—in the old sense of 
the word—a hospital for fighting men of the 
ships broken in our wars, before Nelson’s 
body was brought there from Trafalgar to lie 
in state in the Painted Hall. Now for nearly 
seventy years Greenwich has been the Uni- 
versity of the Navy. So the association with 
the Navy is strong, and yet it does not seem 
very strange to-day that some of the figures in 
dark blue with a gleam of gold that move along 
its colonnades and corridors and cross its wide 
lawns are those of women. 

Perhaps it is the uniform that has been 
chosen for the Women’s Royal Naval Service 
which makes them fit in so well with their 
setting, for the officers’ neat three-cornered 
hats and well-cut blue coats with their 
gold buttons have more than a hint of the 
eighteenth century in their effect. What is 
certainly in the Naval tradition is the un- 
selfishness and earnestness with which these 
women, officers and ratings, have taken 
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MARINE SERGEANT 
SHAW TRAINS THE 
OTC. 


the task of fitting them- 

ves—each and every one 

to release for duty afloat 
some man of the Navy who 
otherwise would have been 
held on land. 

Just as in the Air Force 
one ’plane in the sky needs 
quite a body of men and 
women on the ground whose 
various activities make the 
work of bombers and fighters 
possible, so behind our fight- 
ing ships afloat stand 
thousands and thousands of 
Naval personnel on_ shore. 
Since the Wrens were dis- 
banded at the end of the 
first German War, these 
thousands have been men; 
now the Wrens are rapidly 
taking over much of their 
work and setting them free 
for active service at sea. 
There are among them Wren 
telephone switchboard opera- 
tors, wireless telegraph operators, teleprinters and coders, 
clerks, secretaries, shorthand writers, typists, pay clerks and 
supply assistants, despatch riders, lorry drivers, chauffeurs, 
parachute-packers, messengers, stewards, cooks. Behind these 
again are those who make their work possible, the quarters 
assistants, cooks, telephonists, drivers and so forth, who 
deal with the needs of the working Wrens who are to be 
found at most of our Naval ports and bases. The Wren 
training takes place very largely during service. Recruits are 
deliberately chosen for work for which they already have some 
qualifications, but the Wren Officers’ Training Course and the 
largest depot for Ratings are to be found at Greenwich, 
both the Officers’ Training Course and the Drafting and 
lraining Depot being housed in the great Queen Anne build- 
ing, raised over the chapel crypt of Placentia, that in peace- 
time housed some of the most serious studies of the Naval 
College. The Wrens under their own officers, who are responsible 
to the Captain of the Royal Naval College, fit perfectly into the 

ene, and no one, least of all the men of the Navy, who are 
their most cordial co-operators, could resent their presence. 

It is, in fact, a recognition by the Navy of what the 
Vrens have done and are doing for the Navy that they are 
oused as Naval officers would be during their short war-time 
aining course. This fortnight comes once in the life of 
very Wren who is selected as a possible officer, and those 
ppointed during the first months of the war, when suitable 
‘ople had to be used with no special training, are being 
adually taken through it as they can be spared for the 
arious W.R.N.S. Establishments. The result of this is that in 
very course there will be some officers taking their special 
‘aining comparatively late in their careers, while the rest 
ill be petty officers or ratings still in the Wren uniform of 
heir class with the white O.T.C. band on the left arm. The 

ays’ activities include squad drill, learning how to take 
rill, how to salute and when to salute, games, health 
xercises, and a share in as much of the social life of the 
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College as the exigencies of our lives allow. Every day there 
are two, and sometimes three, lectures from members of 
the staff or distinguished visiting lecturers on subjects which 
range from The wider aspect of the present war with par- 
ticular relation to the Royal Navy to Legal points as they 
affect a Wren. They include at least one by Miss Heath, 
Assistant Controller of Publicity, Navy, Army and Air Force 
Institutes, on the usefulness of N.A.A.F.I. in connection with 
the canteens of the Navy. These lectures serve a double 
purpose in affording instruction and, as every probationer 
officer is expected to send in full notes, enabling Miss E. M. 
French, the Superintendent, to come to a final conclusion as 
to each student’s suitability for promotion. 

The Staff and Officers in training use the Painted Hall, 
the finest service mess-room in the world, in common with 
the Naval officers of the Royal Naval College. Each has her 
marked table-napkin to be taken from a marked pigeon-hole 
at the foot of the great staircase and returned to it as 
she passes down again—‘‘originated in the old days as a 
test for sobriety,’’ as a W.R.N.S. officer unkindly suggested. 
War-time has changed dinner into supper and whittled down 
many of those traditional formalities which mean so much to 
the Services, but still the stateliness of the scene remains. 
The white-coated and gloved Wren stewards work side by 
side with the men stewards 
of the College, the light from 
the high windows, or at night 
of the shaded candles, 
streams down on long tables 
beautifully set and, at the 
Wrens’ table on the rows of 
young faces and _ shining 
heads of hair. 

There is something 
characteristic in the spirit of 
the Wrens—shown in manner, 
speech and looks—courteous, 
pleasant, simple. And this, 
though the selection of appli- 
cants must be done _ with 
something that approaches 
genius, is not because these 
young women are specially 
enrolled with a_ view to 
appointment as officers. 
Every Wren now joins up 
as a rating, and according to 
her qualifications and_ her 
conduct has her chance of 
attaining officer’s rank, after 
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Left: CHIEF OFFICER LAWES, IN CHARGE OF THE TRAINING AND DRAFTING DEPOT. Centre: A MERRY PETTY 


OFFICER. 


more or less service. To parody Napoleon’s 
remark about the field marshal’s baton in 
the soldier’s knapsack: every Wren has a 
Director’s blue braid in one of her many 
pockets. 

A nice decorum in speech and manner is very 
early inculcated in the Wrens. At the Depot, 
which occupies the larger part of Queen Anne 
Building—though it is an entirely separate 
establishment under an officer of wide experi- 
ence, Chief Officer Lawes—the girls, still in plain 
clothes and not yet enrolled, make an extremely 
good impression. It is the deliberate policy 
of the Wrens not to train the girl who “enters 
from shore”’ in new work, but to find what she 
can do best and then to let her do it. Thus, if 
a cook joins, she passes to the Depot’s spotless 
kitchen, works under the capable Leading 
Wren in charge, and is soon given the Naval 
slant on food preparation. She may, after 
enrolment, go on to a special training course, 
either in cooking for officers’ messes or dealing 
with large quantities for the lower deck, but 
she will not be turned into a writer (secretary) 
or a despatch rider, or learn teleprinting or 
how to deal with ciphers. These jobs are filled 
by women whose shore life has given them 
fundamental training or aptitude for them. 
This is one of the strengths of the Wren 
organisation, one of the reasons why, of 
the 10,000 recruited, whose number’ was 
completed on the last day of 1940, very few 
have had to wait long before they could pull 
their weight and take on a sailor’s duties. And 
so it will be with the next 10,000, now joining 
at the rate of about 200 a week. 


WRENS AND GUESTS AT DINNER IN THE PAINTED HALL 








MISS E. M. FRENCH 
Superintendent W.R.N.S. Officers’ Training 
Course 


Right: THE OFFICER RESPONSIBLE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AT THE DEPOT 


Some people have criticised the Wrens’ use 
of Naval terms—such expressions as ‘‘entered 
from shore’’ for coming from civil life, ‘tea 
boat’’ for the afternoon break for tea and a 
bun—and have been surprised that they should 
divide a twenty-four hour day into watches. 
The reply to these criticisms is very simple: 
when these women work with the Navy, as 
most of them must, it would merely cause con- 
fusion if the Senior Service talked one language 
and the daughters of the Navy another. No 
one who has shared even for a day the inside 
life of Training and Drafting Depot, seen a 
steward busy cutting out a new dress from a 
paper pattern in her “‘off duty”’ time, or listen- 
ed while the Chief Petty Officer in the Kitting 
Room discourses on the theme “Every one of 
‘em thinks her own skirt too long,’’ would 
dream of calling these women unfeminine. 

They are the opposite numbers of admirals 

—as are the Queen (Commandant-in-Chief) and 
the Duchess of Kent (Commandant) and the 
Director, Mrs. Laughton Mathews—captains, 
commanders, and lieutenants R.N. They are 
capable, steady and, as the war has already 
shown them under cruellest tests, brave and 
devoted. Yet it is not a wish to ape men, but 
the keenest desire to serve the Service of which 
the English for so many years have been so 
justly proud, that has inspired them to face 
the difficulties of organising a woman’s navy 
and to overcome them. 

BRENDA E. SPENDER. 


The photographs illustrating this article 
ave by Mr. Cecil Beaton.]} 





WHITE-COATED AND WHITE-GLOVED WREN STEWARDS 
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MERCHANT 


THEIR ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


O one can say precisely when this 
very ancient form of trade mark was 
first introduced, but merchant marks 
can be seen at Bristol on deeds dating 
from 1250, and in Norwich on 

locuments going back to 1286 ; and they were 
n common use in England at least 700 years 
go. In the “ Creed” of Piers Plowman of 
1362 we read of a friar’s house displaying : 

Wyde wyndoes y-wrought 
Y-wrytten ful thikke 
Shynen with shapen sheldes 
With merkes of merchaunts 
Y-medeled betwene. 

[his shows that by the fourteenth century 
‘he custom had become so well established 
hat when a wealthy merchant died his mark 
n coloured glass was often fixed in a church 
vindow. 

As to the origin of these marks, we must 
‘emember that 700 years ago very few people 
ould sign their names ; indeed, prior to 1300 
here were few surnames to sign, people being 
hiefly known by their christian or nicknames ; 
ind there was such a run on the simple favour- 
es, John, James, William, etc., that endless 
confusion must have arisen in trade. Con- 
sequently merchants adopted the use of private 
narks to serve as their signatures, as well as 
trade marks on their goods, while common 
folks used nicknames, originally an ‘‘ eke name,” 





MARKS 


By ERNEST R. COOPER, F.S.A. 





(Left) Merchant’s mark between the initials of its owner, A.W. Carved on a beam at Swan’s 


Hall, Hawkedon, Suffolk. 


(Right) At Clare Priory, Suffolk. Stained glass quarry with mark 


and the initials, T. B.; probably for Thomas Barnardiston, who owned the Priory, circa 1590 


that the possession of a mark was already a 
distinction. 

Later on, as marks became commoner, 
they naturally had to be more complicated, 
and a-vast variety of designs were adopted, 
and often handed down from father to son as 
treasured business assets. The outstanding 
features were straight lines parallel or at angles 
to each other, possibly to facilitate cutting with 
a chisel on the barrels or cases in which goods 
were packed. Later they were branded 


comprehensive list of English merchant marks, 
but several antiquaries have compiled catalogues 
of the marks used in certain localities, such as 
Bristol Merchant Marks, by WHudd, F:s.A., 
illustrating 483 varieties ; Norwich, by 
Ewing, with 308 marks, fifty of which show 
the figure 4; Norwich Brewers’ Marks, by 
Fitch, recording fifty examples; Lynn 
Marks, by Mackrell and Rylands. In the 
Guildhall library there is a manuscript collection 
of London marks. 


Age fh PY 


1.—Peter de Cokerel (1286) : 


(1619) : 


“ec 


meaning an “also,” or extra, name, as we see 
in John Gilpin : 

A trainband captain eke was he 

Of famous London Town— 
—the word having no connection with Old 
Nick. 

Most merchants selected a symbol, simple 
in form, easily made and recognised, yet 
distinctive. The earliest types were often of a 
religious character, such as a cross, or banner, 
and this early form still survives in the X mark, 
made by illiterate or incapable persons when 
signing documents, ard which we all employ 
when marking our ballot papers at election 
times. In the 1327 Subsidy List for Suffolk 
’ showing 


is recorded a family name “‘ del Merk,’ 





Shield at the base of Lavenham Tower with the mark and the initials of 
Thomas Spring, the clothier, one of the chief benefactors of the church 





an early mark from a Norwich document. 
clothier. 3.—Thomas Webbe (1506): carved on his tomb in Dedham Church, Essex. 
From a corner post in St. Nicholas Street, Ipswich. 


5.—Thomas Warren (1582): 


with a hot iron, or impressed on lead discs. 

Beer brewers had special symbols, which 
in later times seem to have been registered 
and to have passed with the brewery. The 
X and XX, which we still see on beer barrels, 
are survivals of very old merchant marks, 
being a religious sign intended to keep the 
devil out of the beer. What Satan would do 
to the beer is dubious, but old-fashioned folk 
are still reluctant to disturb a full cask for fear 
that they should “ rile the beer.” 

Apothecaries’ marks also had a character 
of their own, chiefly displaying squares, circles, 
triangles or crescents, often with the owner’s 
initials worked in, and there is some descrip- 
tion of them in Notes and Queries for 1896. 
Hundreds of marks 
embody the figure 4 
in some form, and no 
one has so far satis- 
factorily explained 
what this sign indi- 
cates. Some consider 
it the mark of a wool 
stapler, but it is to be 
found in connection 
with other trades, and 
from its very frequent 
use this mystic sign 
evidently imported 
some once well known 
trade sign, the mean- 
ing of which has been 
lost. It is also 
remarkable that of the 
many thousands of 
known merchant marks 
notwo are exactly alike, 
showing the infinite 
variety of these age-old 
trade symbols. 

So far there does 
not appear to be any 


2.—Thomas Spring (1500): 

4, lee Wolsey (c. 1500): 
the mark of a Bristol merchant. 
a brewer’s mark, recorded in the Norwich Brewers’ Book 


the mark of the wiaiate Lavenham 
father of Cardinal Wolsey. 
6.—Thomas Barber 


Marks should be looked for on tombs and 
brasses, in windows, and more rarely in the 
ornamentation of the structure of churches. 
On the tower of Lavenham Church, Suffolk, 
is carved the mark of the wealthy clothier, 
Thomas Spring, who contributed largely to 
the building of it. At Dedham Church the 
mark of Thomas Webbe, another rich clothier, 
occurs on his tomb in the north aisle and also 
in the carved ornament of the vaulted passage 
that runs through the base of the tower. The 
ruthless destruction of old glass has not left 
many examples in windows such as Langland 
saw, but in one at St. Andrew’s, Norwich, there 
still remains the mark of Robert Gardiner 
(1508), who was thrice mayor of the city, and 
at Clare Priory in Suffolk there are two quarries 
of a merchant’s mark with the intials T. B. 
Marks are also found on the corner posts and 
carved beams of old timber-framed houses, 
such as that at Swan's Hall, Hawkedon, Suffolk, 
where the mark is cut between the initials of 
its owner, A. W. Other sources of marks are 
early documents, including wills. They are 
also found on the trade tokens of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—chiefly, 
of course, in large cities, manufacturing coun- 
ties, and the principal seaports, especially those 
of the wool staple. 

With the spread of education merchant 
marks fell out of use and the period of signs 
came into vogue. Nearly every tradesman did 
business at such and such a sign, a custom which 
our innkeepers have kept up to this day. 
After the signs came trade marks, which still 
flourish under the rule of the Trade and 
Merchandise Marks Acts. 

A comprehensive history dealing with the 
origin, design and significance of merchant 
marks throughout England would be a welcome 
addition to every reference library, and perhaps 
some leisured antiquary may yet undertake the 
task. 
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CROSS AND CRESCENT IN YUGOSLAVIA 


HE Serbs are the only people, so far 
as I know, whose national holiday 
celebrates a defeat. This is’ the 
battle of Kosovo, 1389, after which, 
for 400 years, the Serbs passed under 
lurkish rule. The kingdom of Serbia dis- 
appeared. The Turks are a remarkable race, 
considering the tenacity with which they can 
confront the ravages of history. And when 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were joined with 
Serbia, to make Yugoslavia after the last war, 
the Turks had left in these two former pro- 
vinces a Mohammedan life more authentic, 
more devout than you could find anywhere 
in Islam outside the Senussi of the Libyan 
Desert or among the Wahabis of Ibn Saud. 

Here, among the pine-cloaked valleys, 
across the high, cool green grasslands, and 
among those baked mountains of karst (which 
look like a petrified sponge) that fringe the 
Dinaric Alps you came on white minarets, 
and the completely veiled women and red fez 
which Mustapha Kemal had abolished in 
modern Turkey as far back as 1925. 

But while Kemal Ataturk had ruthlessly 
cut Church from State in the modern Turkey 
in order to force his country to fall into step 
with western civilisation, the Serbs made no 
effort to change this idyllic Mohammedan life 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Instead, they 
abolished the system of Turkish landlord and 
white serf, which had been allowed to exist 
even under the Austrian régime; and, when I 
first drove through 
there in 1924, they 
had already establish- 
ed 111,000 of these 
kmet families as owners 
of the land they had 
once tilled, getting 
only one-fifth of the 
fruits of their toil. 
It was a_ happy, 
romantic land. 

But, as this war 
is showing, it was 
much more than that. 

DR. MATCHEK The wonder about 
Yugoslavia is that 

with all its cross currents, its complexity of 
religions and races, with both Germans and 
Italians working full time behind the scenes to 
disrupt it by a Croatian rebellion, the young 
and virile kingdom ever held together at all. 
But through all the many storms which have 
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SUMMIT OF TRIGLAV, THE HIGHEST POINT IN THE DINARIC ALPS 


This was a frontier watch-tower during the last war 


raged around Belgrade these Serbo-Croat Mo- 
hammedans of Bosnia and Herzegovina (for 
most of them are white Mohammedans) were 
left in peace. 

The result is that there is a strong and 
kindly feeling between the modern Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. And while, until possibly Turkey 
itself is invaded, they may not be standing 
shoulder to shoulder on a war front, they are 
allies under the skin. 

I have just spoken of the centrifugal 
forces which have been working ever since its 
inception to pull Yugoslavia apart. There are 
roughly 15,000,000 people in this kingdom, 
of whom the two dominant people! are the 
Serbs and Croats. There are some 5,000,000 
Serbs and some 4,000,000 Croats. There are 
also about 1,000,000 Slovenes. Ever since they 
came to power Hitler and Mussolini have been 
working to disrupt Yugoslavia by means of a 
Croatian separatist movement, even a rebellion. 
It doesn’t matter that their aims conflict. 

The Germans wanted to smash Yugoslavia 
so that they could push south and establish 
naval bases on the Adriatic. Mussolini has 





A PARADE AT ZAGREB ON DR. MATCHEK’S BIRTHDAY, THE 
NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF CROATIA 


been trying ever since the march on Rome to 
seize Dalmatia. It was Mussolini’s hired 
assassins who murdered King Alexander at 
Marseilles in 1934. There is evidence enough 
to corroborate that now. And Ante Pavolich, 
the chief conspirator, who watched, from the 
pavement, as Vlada, the chauffeur, fired the 
shots which killed Alexander and the French 
Foreign Minister, M. Barthou, fled to Italy and 
was given refuge—now turns up, on April 6, 
broadcasting to Yugoslavia from the safety of 
Berlin and calling on Croats to revolt and join 
the Axis. 

-avolich murdered Alexander. But the 
man he must hate most now is Dr. Matchek, 
Vice-Premier of Yugoslavia and leader of the 
Croatian Peasant Party; in fact, the uncrowned 
king of Croatia. As late as 1936 (when I saw 
him on his farm twenty miles outside Zagreb), 
Dr. Matchek told me he was still working to 
bring about an independent Croatian Republic. 
When everything seemed to be pointing his 
way and when German mechanised divisions 
threatened and both Italian and German dive 
bombers were soaring overhead to force him 
to break the Yugoslav unity, Dr. Matchek chose 
this perilous moment to turn his back on both 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

As this article is being written news comes 
from the Balkans that the ‘“‘terrorist’’ Ante 
Pavolich has reached Zagreb and has estab- 
lished something of a Dictatorship over a 
“Croat Republic.’’ This may not be _ per- 
manent, and news from Yugoslavia, for some 
time, must be accepted with reservations. But 
if the honest Dr. Matchek has been forced 
under German pressure—to acquiesce in the 
formation of a ‘Croatian Republic,’’ under 
the terrorist who murdered King Alexander, 
then Dr. Matchek has accepted the very thing 
he did not want—vassalage to another State. 
Dr. Matchek’s early efforts to side with the 
Serbs against Hitler shows how little value he 
attached to German promises of “freedom” 
for the Croats. 

I spent the entire summer of 1935 and 
1936 in the mountains of Slovenia. I stayed 
at Lake Bohin, where the former Regent, 
Prince Paul, has his modest little hunting and 
shooting lodge. Between spells of writing and 
trout fishing I climbed the Dinaric Alps. The 
one summer was on the eve of Mussolini’s 
Abyssinian adventure; the other was when it 
was full on. In the first summer, when I 
climbed along the snow-crested mountains 
along the frontier of Italy, | often found myself 
inside Italian territory. There was, usually, a 
Fascist flag fluttering in the pass. But in the 
snow-fog I would often miss these flags. They 
did not, that first summer, look so impressive. 
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But the next summer, when, lost in the 
fog one day, I found myself facing this bom- 
bastic banner, with its implications, I felt 
furious. First, because the flag showed me I 
had lost my way, but basically because a few 
days before I had run into four Slovenes in 
me of these passes who had just managed to 
escape from Italy. The Italians had _ been 
hunting them among the mountains like wild 
chamois. They had just reached the pro- 
tection of the Yugoslavian frontier guards when 
[ came on them. 

“Sir,” they said, still panting, “you do 
not know what it is like! There are 400,000 
xr 500,000 of us in Italy. Mussolini wants to 
kill us. He is not sending us Serbs, Croats 
ind Slovenes to Abyssinia as soldiers—no, he 
s shipping us down there, like animals, to 
vork in the labour corps. We are to build 
roads to help the Italians to conquer another 
people. And they are sending us to all the 
bad, unhealthy places. Few of us will ever 
return alive. That is the way Mussolini hopes 
to solve one of his minority problems !”’ 

The man who said this was a university 
student. He told us he had left his family and 
taken to the mountains as he would rather 
lie than wear the Duce’s uniform. 

A few days later, when I was climbing 


seven terrorists with scythes, sickles and flails. 

The Croatian peasants adore their rugged 
leader. And I was told that if I went to the 
back room of a certain small eating-place in 
Zagreb I should meet the secretary of the 
Croatian Peasant Party—and be taken to 
Matchek. 

The night I sat with Dr. Matchek by the 
oil lamp in his farmhouse there were eleven 
peasants, with rifles now, standing guard around 
his yard. As I drove off one of them stepped 
out from behind a tree, and, in the glare of 
my head-lights, challenged me with his Steyr 
carbine. He brought the point home that times 
were difficult. 

But Dr. Matchek was peace itself. I have 
seen many national figures in my years as a 
foreign correspondent, and in my opinion, Dr. 
Matchek takes his place beside Roosevelt and 
Gandhi. Yes, there is the same strength, which 
comes from wise simplicity, among all three. 

Instead of the fire-eater I had expected 
to meet I found myself talking with a philo- 
sopher, a quiet, kindly man, deeply interested 
in the outside world—a thoughtful statesman 
who, for example, asked me what I thought 
was the real efficacy of Gandhi’s civil dis- 
obedience movement, now that I had watched 
it in action in India. I told him that I thought 
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Kosutitch is now the Vice-President of the 
Croatian Peasant Party. He is the man whom 
Dr. Matchek sent to make his arrangement 
with the Serbian leaders to defy the Nazis. 
M. Kosutitch, when we had that lunch, was 
in exile. His wife was the daughter of Stefan 
Raditch, founder of the original Croatian 
Peasant Party, the man who demanded of 
President Woodrow Wilson that he should 
make an independent Republic of Croatia 
the man who had even come to London, 
trying to persuade the British to give him the 
same thing. Stefan Raditch was murdered on 
the floor of the Yugoslavian Parliament in 
June, 1928, shot by a wild Montegroian deputy. 

His daughter, only two days before that 
lunch, had escaped from Yugoslavia by climbing 
over and sliding down the mountains into 
Austria—without a passport. 

Here, again, at this lunch, was discussed 
the hope of a Croatian republic. But—and 
here is where Serb wisdom comes in—Raditch’s 
daughter admitted that King Alexander had 
always been very fond of her father; it was 
“the others ’’—the corrupt politicians of Parlia- 
ment (and the foreign-subsidised trouble- 
makers)—who always came between them. 
And now, too, if Regent Prince Paul, who was 
a reasonable (if weak) man could have his way, 





Triglav, the highest peak in the Dinaric Alps, 
I paused on a snow face to watch the Italian 
Alpini scaling the grey rocks above me. They 
were singing. At first I thought it must be the 
Heavenly Choir (because I did not see them 
and their voices came down through the 
clouds); but later on I could even hear their 
laughter. 

One face of Triglav belongs to Italy; 
there is a round steel watch-tower on the top 
where the Serbs held guard during the last 
war. It was held down, against the fierce 
wind, by steel cables. And when I had managed 
to get down from that, just on the eve of sunset, 
I spoke to the keeper of the hut, at 8,000 ft., 
where I was to spend the night, about the 
Italians’ singing and jeering laughter. 

“Yes!” he said hotly; ‘they want our 
forests. They have no wood in Italy.’’ Then 
he added the Slovenian equivalent to saying 
that they would be told to come and get it. 

I was assured that, although Dr. Matchek 
Was agitating for a Croatian autonomy tanta- 
mount to complete independence, he had no 
use for Italy. Therefore the Italians had sub- 
sidised some corrupt police and Serbian 
terrorists to send assassins down from Belgrade 
to murder him. The peasants of Matchek’s 
tiny village, Kupenich, had, instead, killed the 





A SKI HUT HIGH ON THE DINARICS 


it would be all-powerful, provided you could 
get all your followers to obey it implicitly, but 
that Gandhi himself had told me he could not 
control the Chittagong terrorists who were 
ruining his satyagraha campaign. 

“And,” I added, ‘“‘it all depends upon 
whom you are using it against. Your adversary 
must have a conscience; that’s his Achilles’ 
heel. It wouldn’t work against Mussolini, for 
instance.”’ 

Matchek gave a short, humorous laugh; 
then he frowned. ‘‘ But that’s just the very 
person we would have to use it against !”’ 

He then said that although Croatia had 
been for centuries under Austro-Hungarian 
rule (it had been a Vice-Royalty of Hungary) 
he did not want to go in that direction either. 
He would like, what seemed most feasible, a 
proper and peaceful arrangement giving Croatia 
full autonomy with Belgrade. But, in his 
deepest heart, he wanted a Republic of Croatia 
—a peasant republic. 

I left him that night, after he had given 
me a long, deep dissertation on Tolstoi and 
human freedom. I left with the conviction 
that I had been talking to one of the greatest 
Liberals I would ever meet. 

I drove on to Vienna. There I gave a lunch 
to M. Kosutitch and his young wife. M, 


then peace was still easy to obtain with Bel- 
grade. If only Paul could make the gesture ! 

Well, Paul did. In 1939 he gave Croatia 
the status of an independent Province, with a 
great amount of autonomy. He came to Zagreb 
on Matchek’s birthday (now the national 
holiday for Croatia). And he made Dr. 
Matchek the Vice-President of Yugoslavia. 

So the long, troubled tale is told. 

And what a.~sequel! A Yugoslavia 
traitor Government signs a pact with Hitler 
Yugoslavia seems another nation lost to the 
Allies. The Serbian Reserve of Officers dis- 
bands itself as a protest. (The Serbs would 
have fought anyway.) But Matchek, quiet 
Dr. Matchek, the last hope of chagrined Hitler 
and Mussolini—Matchek takes this very moment 
to hurl the pact back in the Fthrer’s face. 

He did this, not because he had merely 
obtained satisfaction of Croatian demands from 
Belgrade. Fundamentally he did it because 
that great man hates the soul-crushing totali- 
tarian state as much as any human being can 
hate it. If he has failed (for the moment) it 
must not be taken that he has betrayed the 
Allies’ fight for liberty. When the last page 
of this Balkan struggle is written Dr. Matchek 
will have an honoured name on the blood- 
stained pages of its history, 
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1—THE RIVERSIDE, FROM THE NORTH-EAST 
On the left the Great Chamber, with Sir Philip Hoby’s tower and additions to the right 


BISHAM ABBEY, BERKS-—III 


THE SEAT OF MISS VANSITTART-NEALE 





“Country Life’’ 
NORTH GABLE OF THE EARLS OF SALISBURY’S GREAT CHAMBER 
The brick oriel was added by the Hobys circa 1560 


Of Bisham’s legendary ghost, and 

the Facobean and Georgian 

alterations to the _ thirteenth- 

century House of the Kmghts 
Templars 


AME ELIZABETH HOBY, who 

was left a widow at the age of thirty- 

eight with four young children, 

seems to have been a masterful and 
remarkable woman. She came of a family 
with a high reputation for scholarship and 
was herself thoroughly conversant with Latin, 
Greek and French. Her eldest sister, Mildred, 
married Lord Burghley; the second, Anne, 
who had been governess to Edward VI, 
wedded Sir Nicholas Bacon and was mother 
of Francis, Lord Verulam, held by some to 
have been the author of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Her youngest sister, Catharine, was also a 
good scholar, being learned in Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin. 

After eight years of widowhood Dame 
Elizabeth married as her second husband 
Lord John Russell, son of the fourth Earl of 
Bedford. Of this marriage there were three 
children, Thomas, Anne, and Elizabeth. The 
boy died in infancy, and is so depicted lying 
in front of his mother on her tomb, and 
Elizabeth also died young, but Anne lived 
to become the wife of Lord Henry Herbert. 
Lord John died in 1584 and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Dame Elizabeth trans- 
lated from the French a learned work on the 
Eucharist, and is said to have composed the 
Latin and Greek inscriptions on the family 
tombs at Bisham and also those on the monu- 
ment to her second spouse at Westminster. 
She seems to have had a passion for funeral 
pomp and was able to indulge it very 
thoroughly in the course of her long life, since 
she buried two husbands and four children, 
not to mention the re-burial of her brother- 
in-law. We may be fairly certain, too, that 
she had a good deal to do with the interment 
of her daughter-in-law, Margaret, first wife 
of her eldest son. Shortly before she herself 
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3—THE JACOBEAN DRAWING-RO 


died she made elaborate arrangements for her own 
funeral, taking great pains to ensure that the proper 
etiquette should be observed at the function. There 
is a letter from her to Sir William Dethick, Garter 
King at Arms, in which she asks what number of 
mourners were due to her calling; what number of 
pages, gentlemen ushers, chief mourners, lords and 
gentlemen; the manner of her hearse, of the heralds 
and church, etc. The letter concludes thus : “Good 
Mr. Garter, do it exactly, for I find fore warnings that 
bid me provide a pickaxe and etc.”” On June 2, 1609, 
this remarkable old woman passed away at the age of 
eighty-one. Her ghost is fabled to walk in one of the 
bedrooms at Bisham perpetually washing her hands 
like Lady Macbeth to atone for the crime of causing 
the death of her second son, Thomas Posthumus, 
whom, because he blotted his copy books, she is said 
to have whipped so severely that he died. It is further 
related that about 1840 a copy-book of the sixteenth 
century full of blots was discovered in the house. The 
snag in this somewhat sensational story is that Thomas 
outlived his mother and married. Whipped he may 
have been, and probably was—for he was no favourite 
of his mother—but not with fatal consequences. She 
referred to him as a “scurvy urchin” and a “spindle- 
shanked ape.’’ When he grew up he seems to have 
sot into trouble with the authorities for some escapade, 
ind in contemporary Star Chamber Proceedings he is 
lescribed as “ ye busyest sawcie little Jackie in all the 
ontrie,’’ and would have an oar in everybody’s boat. 
ine cannot help feeling that the parental correction 
vas by no means unmerited in the case of young 
‘homas. 

Very different was his elder brother, Edward, who 
iust have been a son after his mother’s own heart. 
ducated at Eton and Trinity College, Oxford, he 
iherited his father’s aptitude for statesmanship and 
s mother’s linguistic ability. In 1582, when twenty- 
vo, he married Margaret Carey, daughter of Lord 
‘unsdon, and two years later accompanied his father- 
-law on a special mission to Scotland, where 
e greatly impressed the young James VI, who 
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5.—PORTRAITS OF SIR EDWARD HOBY (1577) AND 


in later years when King of England often 
visited him at Bisham. Queen Elizabeth 
seems to have been suspicious of his influence 
at the Scottish Court, and for a time he was 
under a cloud at home. Later he re-estab- 
lished himself in the Queen’s favour and, 
entering Parliament, represented various con- 
stituencies, including Berkshire. His first 
wife died in 1605, and he subsequently 
married secondly Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
john Danvers, and thirdly Cecile, daughter 
of Sir Edward Unton, a Berkshire squire from 
the other end of the county. Hoby was an 
excellent scholar and cultivated the friendship 
of learned men, particularly William Camden, 
the historian, who thought verv highly of 
his attainments and dedicated his Hibernia 
to him. A keen theologian and controversial- 
ist of strong Protestant bias, he composed a 


, 
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number of religious tracts with entertaining 
titles in the manner of the age and made some 
translations from French and Spanish. Sir 
Edward—he had been knighted by Elizabeth 
died in 1617 and was buried at Bisham, but 
there was now no Dame Elizabeth to erect 
a monument to his memory, and the only 
record of his death occurs in the parish 
register. His portrait as a young man (Fig. 5), 
painted in 1577, hangs in the drawing-room. 
It is a particularly attractive picture and was 
formerly attributed to the French school, but 
more recent opinion among experts considers 
it to be English work. It is strange how 
reluctant as a rule we are to lay claim to any 
artistic masterpiece. 
The Hobys held Bisham for more than 
two centuries until the death in 1766 without 
issue of the Very Rev. Sir Philip Hoby, Dean 
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SISTERS 


of Ardfert and Chancellor of St. Patrick’s 
Dublin, who bequeathed the estate to hi 
maternal first cousin, Sir John Mill, wh 
assumed the name of Hoby. Sir John die 
without issue in 1780 and was buried in the 
Hoby Chapel, where he is commemorated by 
a ledger stone. His widow shortly afterwards 
sold the property to George Vansittart, sixth 
son of Arthur Vansittart of Clewer and Wind 
sor. On the death of George’s grandson in 
1885 Bisham passed to his cousin, Edward 
Vansittart-Neale, to whose granddaughter it 
now belongs. 

To return to the house. The Hoby 
alterations and additions were extensive and 
must have completely changed the general 
appearance of the fabric. Most of the work 
was carried out in warm-coloured Tudor 
bricks. The surviving range of the quadrangle 
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containing the great chamber was refenes- 
trated, a plaster ceiling inserted beneath the 
splendid open timber roof, which is now only 
visible from the attic, and a large semi- 
octagonal bay window added on the east side 
‘Fig. 2). This last feature is, on the whole, 
the most successful of the Hoby additions. 
ltooms in two storeys were added on the south 
side of the hall between the great chamber 
ind the porch. The easternmost of these 
Fig. 8) was redecorated with charming Gothic 
jlasterwork in the latter part of the eighteenth 
entury and contains a bed hung with con- 
remporary Indian printed cotton. Behind it 
an be seen the pointed arch of one of the 
locked windows. The opposite side of the 
all was masked externally by a staircase 
ind a large dining-room with a library above 
t (Fig. 1), but the building between it and 
he great chamber, containing the staircase. 
hough much altered, is at least as old as the 
ourteenth century. Finally, a north range of 
:oms, seen on the right of Fig. 1, was added, 
nd a tower of brick and stone on a triangular 
lan in the centre of the buildings, the latter 
robably occupying part of the “lytell wood ¢ 
arde”’ of the 1552 survey. This tower was 
uite possibly an afterthought on the part of 
‘ir Thomas. In its position it recalis the 
ither earlier tower at Melbury Sampford, in 
orset, or Prior Bolton’s Canonbury Tower 
t Islington; like them, it was probably 
lesigned as a belve- 
lere. There is a mag- 
lificent view from 
he top embracing a 
splendid stretch of 
the Thames Valley. 
rhe tower serves to 
pull together the irre- 
gular and rambling 
mass of the buildings. 
The present kit- 
chen, which adjoins 
its medieval prede- 
cessor, appears to be 
rather later than the 
other work and may 
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be due to Sir Edward 
Hoby. Since then 
very little has been 
done to the fabric. 
The north range of 
rooms was _ redecor- 
ated in the latter part 
of the eighteenth 
century, probably by 
George Vansittart, 
soon after he came 
into possession. In 
1859 there was much 
restoration and some 
redecorating of the 
interior and the exist- 
ing rather clumsy 
Victorian fenestra- 
tion of the great hall 
is of this date, as are the unfortunate tiles in 
the porch and hall. Within recent years 
the exterior of the house has been freed 
of creepers and stucco, to its manifest gain, 
and careful repairs have been carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. Edward Warre, 
F.R.I.B.A. The great chamber, now the 
drawing-room, is still a fine and spacious room, 
though one cannot but regret that the six- 
teenth-century refashioning was so thorough, 
obliterating as it did most of the original 
features (Fig. 3). There are now two fire- 
places, one Elizabethan and the other modern. 
The bay window in the east wall exhibits 
some particularly interesting armorial stained 
glass dating from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries (Fig. 4), the original position 
of which is uncertain: 

Fourteenth century.—Montague impaling 
Grandison. William Montague, first Earl of 
Salisbury, married in 1327 Catharine, daugh- 
ter of William, first Lord Grandison. 

Fifteenth century.—Quartered shield of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, father of 
the King-maker. 

Sixteenth century.—Pole impaling the 
quartered arms of Clarence. Margaret 
Clarence, daughter of George, Duke of 
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Clarence, was restored in 1513 by Henry VIII 
as Countess of Salisbury. 

Seventeenth century.—(1) Thomas Cecil, 
Earl of Exeter, married firstly Dorothy 
Neville, daughter and coheiress of John, fourth 
Lord Latimer. Her arms are borne in pretence 
on the shield, which is encircled by the 
Garter. Cecil was created K.G. in 1601 and 
his wife died in 1609, so the shield must date 
between these vears. 

(2) Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury and 
half-brother of Thomas. His mother was the 
eldest sister of Dame Elizabeth Hoby. 

The present staircase from the hall to 
the drawing-room is of eighteenth-century 
date (Fig. 7). The fact that it is approached 


FARMING NOTES 








from the hall by a medieval doorway con- 
firms that it occupies the position of the stair- 
way mentioned in the 1552 survey. 

In the great hall is some fine sixteenth- 
century tapestry illustrating the story of Tobit, 
which formerly hung in one of the bedrooms, 
and is probably of Flemish origiu. Some of 
the rooms, especially the bedrooms, retain 
attractive eighteenth century decoration and 
furniture (Figs. 8 and 10). A minor feature of 
these is their old patchwork quilts. In that 
illustrated (Fig. 9) the pattern of late eigh- 
teenth-century stuffs mounted on old wine- 
coloured cloth is exceptionally decorative. 

Though Bisham has not remained in the 
possession of one family for all, or even most, 
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of its existence like some old houses, there is, 
nevertheless, a remarkable sense of continuity 
in much of the furniture and pictures, which 
were acquired with the house by George 
Vansittart when he purchased the property 
from the widow of Sir John Hoby Mill just 
a century and a half ago. 

In conclusion, I should like to draw the 
attention of those who may be interested in 
the remarkable heraldic display in the Hoby 
Chapel to the very able and comprehensive 
account of it by Mr. P. S. Spokes, F.s.a., in 
Vol. xtiv, Part 1 of the Berkshire Archaeo- 
logical Journal, to which I am indebted for 
many particulars relating to the family and 
their alliances. E. T. Lone. 


PLOUGHING-IN POTATOES 


EVERAL of my friends who travel up 

to London have remarked to me on the 

changed look of the land they pass 

through. They seem to think it extra- 

ordinary that in the particular district 
they know so much ground has been newly 
ploughed. But wherever one goes in England, 
and for that matter in Wales, there are stretches 
of brown earth where for years grass has reigned 
supreme. The second year’s ploughing-up 
campaign on top of the first has made a mark 
on the countryside for all to see, whether or 
not they know anything about farming. 

What impresses the layman, too, is the 
number of new tractors at work on the land. 
The bright ochre Fordson, the vellow “‘Cater- 
pillar’’ and the scariet International and 
Massey Harris stand out. Altogether, we have 
just over 80,000 tractors on farms in this 
country, and at least 30,000 of them are new 
ones with a show of paint. It is only because 
we have been able to get these extra tractors 
that the gigantic job of the second year’s plough- 
ing campaign on top of the first has been 
managed so well.: We could do with more 
tractors still. Some districts are short and the 
war agricultural committees have not enough 
mechanical power to help out all the small 
farmers who need a hand in the spring. It 
is true that, if we had enjoyed open weather 
in March and it had been possible to keep on 
the land more consistently, April would not 
have been such a rush month. As it is, farmers 
with tractors have been hard pressed to get 
through all their own work, and their neigh- 
bours’ pleas for assistance could not be met 
as readily as everyone would have liked. After 
all, the first job of the tractor is on the owner’s 
farm. However excellent the advice to “ Help 
vour neighbour,’’ nothing would be gained by 
delaving essential work on one’s own farm in 
order to oblige the next-door man. 

* * * 

T is not only the large acreage of spring 

corn which has made urgent demands on 
the tractor force, but also the rolling of the 
winter wheat and the preparation of land for 
potatoes. This latter appears a big job on 
farms where potatoes are not normally grown, 
but it is not really so formidable as it seems. 
3v far the easiest method is to plough in the 
potatoes as the ingenious Mr. Arthur Hosier 
does in Wiltshire. 

At the beginning of this month his neigh- 
bours had the opportunity of seeing Mr. Hosier’s 
idea of growing potatoes without tears. He 
uses an ordinary three-furrow plough with a 
wooden box set on a frame to hold about a 
hundredweight of seed potatoes. A man rides 
on a seat alongside and drops the potatoes into 
pockets on to a conveyor belt which feeds 
them into a spout in front of the first furrow, 
so that every third furrow is planted. The 
conveyor belt is driven by a land wheel running 
on the unploughed ground, the size of the 
wheel determining the rate at which the potatoes 
are dropped and the distance apart. The 
results at this demonstration were most satis- 
factory, the potatoes, being planted at 17in. 
apart and 27in. between the rows. One man 
driving the tractor and one man sitting on 


the plough do the back-breaking work of at 


least eight or ten people planting potatoes in 
the ordinary way. 

Mr. Hosier’s idea is to harrow down the 
furrows and, when the first shoots of the 
potatoes appear, to ridge up in the ordinary 
way. It takes a genius like Mr. Hosier to 
think of a simple idea like that. What the 
potato-growing kings in South Lincolnshire 
would think of ploughing in potatoes I do not 
know, but this simple labour-saving method 
will appeal to many general farmers who have 
undertaken to grow five or ten acres of potatoes 
because they were asked to and have been rather 
fearful about the labour requirements of the 
crop, especially at this very busy time when 
there is so much work crying out to be done 
on the land. 

* * * 
T cannot be said that the types of machinery 
we use on our farms have kept pace with 
the increasing use of tractors. Too many of 
the implements that the tractor draws were 
designed for horses, and we do not get the 
full advantage of the power we are using. We 
have our tractor ploughs, but too often the 
other implements, such as rollers, cultivators 
and harrows, are inadequate. One of the most 
useful tools to run behind a tractor is a disc- 

harrow. We need more of them. 

* * * 

NE new development which has caught on 

with large-scale arable farmers is the 
combined seed and fertiliser drill. I have seen 
several new ones working during the past 
fortnight. I happened to be on one farm when 
they were planting eighty-eight acres of barley. 
The steam tackle prepared the ground with a 
heavy cultivator. Then a tractor followed with 
drags: then a tractor with the combine drill. 
It was easy ground to work, and the farmer 
counted on getting in thirty-five to forty acres 
a day. This is modern farming in quick time, 
but, as every farmer knows, it is not economical 
to have a compiete set of large-scale implements 
unless one is growing at least 150-200 acres of 
corn, and in this country there are a score of 
farms growing twenty acres of corn to every 
one growing 150 acres. 

To some extent the war agricultural com- 
mittees with their fleet of machinery should be 
able to fill the breach and help out small 
farmers who have not the equipment to cultivate 
their land economically. But so far the com- 


mittees have been mainly concerned with 
ploughing, and it has been often left to the 


small man to get on as best he can, once his 
land has been ploughed. It would be of great 
advantage to have an adequate flying squad of 
machinery in every district, either under the 
control of a county committee or worked by 
contractors who are prepared to do the complete 
job of ploughing, cultivating and sowing for 
small farmers. Not until we get some such 
complete organisation on these lines shall we 
be able to make full use of the tractors we have. 
* * * 

N East Anglian farmer writes scathingly of 

the Minister of Agriculture’s idea to take 
200 tractor drivers, thatchers and other men 
skilled in the ways of arable farming, and to 
transfer them from arable districts to the 
Midlands where they know more about grazing 


than about cultivations and arable husbandry. 
‘“Now when we want every skilled man on 
our own farms where we can grow decent 
crops Mr. Hudson tempts them away to waste 
their time on a lot of land that ought never tc 
have been ploughed up—war or no war,’’ says 
the farmer. Be that as it may, we have to make 
full use of our skilled men in agriculture as in 
other industries, and, with the rapid expansion 
of arable farming in the Midlands, a few com- 
petent instructors in each district may be 
instrumental in spreading enlightenment over 
thousands of acres. 

It may be deplorable that there are 
thousands of farmers who know little or nothing 
about arable cultivations, but that is the fact. 
The best that can be done in the national 
interest is to send some emissaries from the 
best arable districts to show the way. If there 
is only one man on a farm who knows how 
things should be done, that is better than no 
one; and in some Midland districts there is 
no one. 

* * * 

HE nation wants all the cheese that can be 

made this summer, and in the south-west 
and in Cheshire every farmer who can is being 
urged to make cheese again. The factories 
should be kept fully busy too. In normal times 
a good deal of milk goes to calves which are 
suckled for two or three weeks until they are 
considered fit for veal. This is surely a waste 
of milk—not so bad as the use of milk for cats, 
but a waste. To enable calf-rearers to save 
milk, calf gruel has now been removed from the 
list of rationed feeding-stuffs. Any dairy farmer 
can now obtain 56 lb. of calf meal or gruel for 
each 560 gallons of milk that he sold in Febru- 
ary. This seems a curious arrangement, but 
no doubt there is some reason for taking 
February milk output as the basis of calculating 
how much meal a man will want for his calves 
in April. I fail to see the connection myself. 
The important point is that only the bare 
minimum of whole milk should now be used 
for the calves. CINCINNATUS. 





TREASURE 


E have known treasure fairer than a dream 
Upon the hills of youth. And it shall stay 
Jewelled in the distance, untarnished and supreme, 
For the dark tentacles of life’s decay 
Shall never shadow it, nor take away 
Its years, like flowers, grown golden in the sun; 
Its years lived fully, with the gathered light 
Heaped in the falling wave, the last tide run. . . 
And amethyst across the sea of night, 
Caught in the shining wing of birds in flight. 


For dawn and dusk we knew, and caught our breath 

With the exquisite agony of Spring: 

Lived deep, talked lightly of this stranger, Death, 

And love, grown wistful with remembering— 

A half familiar tune we used to sing . . . 

These we shall keep for ever, they were ours: 

Love’s touch upon our hands, music and flowers, 

Though, in the faithless years they have no part 

These are the changeless things, the real of heart. 
Dorotuy GIBSON. 
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MEMORIES OF “W. G.’’ 


UT grass means wickets, and wickets 

mean cricket. I can never think of cut 

grass without recalling the happy times I 

spent at the April practices at the Crystal 

Palace with W.G. Grace. There seemed 
les of cut grass there amid those beautiful sur- 
sundings. What a glorious ground that was— 
e best billiard table for a cricket ground I ever 
w. The pitch itself seemed never to be other 
an good. 

Only once did I see a batsman at all 

riously hit, and then the ball did not pitch. 
was with a full toss that Cotter hit W. G. 
the left breast in the second over of Gentle- 
en v. Australians in 1905, a match in which 
did not play only because its first day was 
fine one. Archie MacLaren suffered from 
eumatism. If the weather was not ideal, it 
id been decided, he would not turn out and 
was to play. How I listened for rain that 
ght in my home in Snaresbrook! 

That blow in the second over shook the 

d Man more than he showed. He was 
ty-six then, and Cotter was as fast as anyone 
e have seen since the last war. Well I recall 
invitation to ‘‘come and have a look at 
is ‘un,”’ when next morning W. G. was 
anging for the fray. Never before or since 
ve Il seen the equal, either in size or varied 
ie, of that bruise. Larger than a cheese-plate, 
had a Turneresque effect. Many a younger 
an would have taken a day off for it, but 
1t so this invincible and massive old giant. 
ile just carried on. That game was memorable 
x M. A. Noble, who captained for Joe 
Darling, leaving the Gentlemen, when he 
declared, with over 600 to get in under three 
hours. 

We used to have some merry nets at those 
\pril practices. With Billy Murdoch about 
anything else was impossible. At one of them 
Billy arrived with a blown thrush’s egg in his 
handkerchief. This he had looted from a nest 
when walking up from the Penge entrance. 
“Bill Grace,’’ said he, in a husky whisper, 
“hide this in your locker, and we’ll present 
it to the first cove that makes a ‘duck.’”’ 


W. G. at once agreed. Enter the Surrey XI 
three weeks later, and Grace, winning the toss, 
In the first over, 


took Murdoch in with him. 








By E. H. D. SEWELL 


Grace having got off the 
mark, bang went Billy’s pulpit 
and Lockwood had _ added 
another wicket to his_ bag. 
Of course, Billy had forgotten 
all about that egg, but W. G. 
had not, and there was a 
cheery presentation ceremony 
during which Billy’s eyes loom- 
ed larger than ever. 

Charlie Townsend and 
‘*Razor’’ Smith were two others 
who were at some of the 
practices. When the weather 
was bad an indoor wicket was 
rigged up in a_ basement 
of the Palace itself, and _ it 
was there I saw Townsend 
bowl the Old Man first ball. 
Coming up as though to de- 
liver the leg break for which 
he was so justly famous and 
with which he once did the 
hat-trick in a first-class county 
match, Townsend changed his 
spin at the-last instant and 
sent down an off break on 
the middle stump of the 
length at which the old boy had 
to feel forward, allowing for 
leg break on the matting. 
Down went the leg-peg, amid 
suitable chaffings and cheers. 

“Razor” played a lot for 
London County, so much so 
that he enjoys the—I believe— 
unique distinction of having 
played for the club in two 
matches on the same day, 
both, to the best of my recol- 
lection, won. As W. G. found 
himself a bit short of bowling 
he sent ‘Razor’ to the out 
match with a chit to the captain to put the 
others in,. 1.0 matter what the wicket was like, 
let ‘‘ Razor’’ bowl them out, and then send him 
back to the Palace. For the plot really to suc- 
ceed either W. G. had to win the toss at the 
Palace, or, before the toss, to start judicious 
propaganda that the wicket might not be quite 

so good as it looked, 


hoping that the 
visitors would, if they 
won the _ toss, put 
London County in. 


The Old Man settled 
matters by winning 
the toss and batting 
until he saw ‘‘ Razor”’ 
arriving at the pavilion 
with a 7 for 30 some- 
thing in his bag. He 
then cried ‘‘enough,”’ 
and carried on the 
good work with Smith 
to take such wickets 
as he himself failed to 
get. 

It is not easy to 
explain here what a 
great bowler ‘“‘ Razor”’ 
was. He is certainly, 
in my opinion, the best 
bowler of slow medium 
type who did not play 
for England, next to 
him coming W. E. 
Astill, of Leicester. 
His is the classic in- 
stance of how to set a 
short-leg field and how 
to bowl to it. I, at all 
events, have never seen 
its like. There was 
none of the modern 
waste of time setting 
three or four short- 
legs and bowling obvi- 
ously. ‘‘ Razor”’ relied 
on one short-leg, and 
a pretty good one at 
that—Hitch. Only oc- 
casionally, at his 
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chosen moment, did he pitch the off-break some- 
where about middle-and-leg or leg-stump, just 
the right length and pace to make the short-leg 
chance the most likely result. As his off-break 
action was virtually the same as the one with 
which he pitched on the leg stump and hit, or 
just missed the top of the off stump, well, no 
wonder ‘‘c. Hitch’’ looms large in keen old 
‘‘Razor’s’’ grand record. 

In 1905 Smith played in only one of the 
two games with the Australians, taking 6 for 
27 in their first innings of over 300, and 6 for 97 
in the second. Incidentally, he also took a 
thank-offering of £55 collected round the 
ground, plus a tenner from his captain, Lord 
Dalmeny. King George V and the Prince of 
Wales watched part of that match. I remember 
this bowling feat because ‘‘ Razor’’ started 
with an l.b.w., bowling round the wicket, 
against left-hander Clem Hill. I recall, too, 
that he took six of the last seven wickets. 

Four years later against the Australians 
he got exactly the same bag, 12 for 124, with 
7 for 70 and five out of the six that fell for 54. 
My memory tells me that he bagged Victor 
Trumper twice, the first time st. Strudwick, o. 
Owing, however, to our bickerings with the 
Hun, I am separated from my books of refer- 
ence, so I cannot vouch for the double. The 
year 1910 was ‘‘Razor’s’’ best—247 for 13 runs 
apiece, with 230 of .these in championship 
matches. 

After being ball he made 


missed first 


126 and shared in the last wicket record in 
the West Indies. For Surrey II v. Bucks he 
made 201 run out. I remember his telling 


me of his ‘‘contract’’ with W. G. to play for 
London County. It was so typical of the Old 
Man. ‘You will get 35 bob a week in the 
summer and 25 in the winter, and do what 
you're told. Yrs ffy W. G. GRACE.”’ 

W. G. is always the hub round which my 
memories of cricket first revolve. Some day 
perhaps the opportunity may occur for me to 
tell of the tragedy which is on the records as 
“W.G. Grace, run out, o.’’ And it was a first- 
baller! Few indeed of the millions who saw 
him play can say they watched that happen. 
But then few indeed are the cricket records in 
which he was not concerned. 
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A GREAT WINE 


CHARLES WALTER BERRY. 


GOOD wine merchant, like a good 

bookseller, is priceless; and every 

customer who entered the old shop 

of Berry Brothers at the bottom of 

St. James’s Street found there a man 
who knew the whole range of wines, not in a 
catalogue but as a real book-lover knows books. 
There was also a_ stock-in-trade of amazing 
richness; and no matter how small the order, 
the same genial courtesy. One of my younger 
relatives whom I sent there came back aston- 
ished and delighted that she could get her modest 
requirements in sherry not only better but 
cheaper than at the pub where she had dealt 
before. In fact the old-fashioned plainness 
which kept the boarded floor as it was in the 
eighteenth century is not an affectation; nobody 
ever could convey more perfectly than Charles 
Walter Berry that it was ‘‘a pleasure to serve 
vou."’ So it was; he knew that what he was 
selling was good stuff or he would not keep it; 
and every sale helped his mission. lor when 
one got behind the merchant, there was a 
man with a mission seeking to spread every- 
where appreciation of the virtues of wine. 
He not only believed that wine was good for 
man’s health (needless to say, he despised the 
sot) but that to enjoy it was like the enjoyment 
of art or letters, an experience which mellowed 
and enriched the nature. Enjoyment must 
come through education, and education through 
enjoyment; no man of his time in these islands 
did more to diffuse both. 

One soon forgot the wine merchant in 
the man—not that they were really separate, 
any more than a painter or writer can be separ- 
ated from his work. But knowing Berry made 
me realise what a romantic creature may exist 
in the skin of a London citizen, outwardly just 
like some half-million others who go home each 
evening by suburban trains; and at first I 
thought it fantastic that his civic thighs should 
have been crimsoned in the wine-press. Later, 
I saw that to take a hand in this old usage 
was part of the adventure of being a wine 
merchant. That had many aspects—such as 
the hunt through the Charente for the little 
owners who at times produce a brandy which 
not even the great firms can quite equal, and 
then cling to the casks in which it reposes, 
decade after decade, steadily going up in price. 
But the French law of inheritance which forces 
division gives would-be buyers a chance, and 
now and then some one of the marked men 
may be induced to part with the treasure 
housed in something no better than a cattle 
shed. One vast haul came to Berry in his 
last years—-some ninety casks of brandy so 
hoarded, all of it made before the phylloxera 
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period, and some of it already almost ninety 
years old. For such brandy veneration was 
the only word to express his feeling; yet he 
did not attach to it the mystical virtues which 
he gave to Tokay Essence. As a wine, it never 
gave me pleasure, but Berry believed firmly 
that it would ‘‘unscrew the coffin lid.”’ 

Apparently it did something of the kind for 
him when the last war took him into adventure 
alien to his business. Too old to be called up, 
he was determined to be in it, and through 
some of his friends got taken on as groundsman 
at a ballooning centre. There he went on from 
strength to strength till one day he was in a 
sausage over the British lines, telephoning 
passionately to put the battery behind him on 
to a concentration of Germans which he had 
spotted. But at the same moment the officer 
in charge of the balloon was telling him to 
jump, as a German ’plane was machine-gunning 
them. In eagerness to finish his message he 
held on to the telephone and, when the jump 
came, found the flex caught round his throat. 
‘‘That’s torn it,’’ he said to himself, expecting 
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THE GEORGIAN HOUSE ON A BY-STREAM OF THE KENNET 


to be hanged much higher than Haman, but 
the cord broke and his parachute landed him 
safely, suffering only from a slightly broken 
neck; and the flask of tokay in his back pocket 
dealt with that. Ballooning remained an adven- 
ture and a sport after the war. He never tried 
aviation, but during the Spanish campaign 
against the Riffs he went to Spain with Warner 
Allen, one of the pressmen who wrote of wine 
with knowledge. Since Allen was then foreign 
editor of the Daily Telegraph, they got a promise 
of a passage to the fighting zone, but this failed. 
Berry, however, bribed some aviator to fly 
him across in the most rickety of old machines, 
and in this he reconnoitred both the Spanish 
and the rebel lines. 

In later years, his more peaceful adven- 
ture was an excursion into writing. He had 
always an indulgence for us of that craft, 
chiefly because he had been at school with 
E. V. Lucas and remained always a devoted 
friend and admirer. It was lucky for me, 
since, a few minutes after our acquaintance 
began, we fell to talk of E. V., whom I also 
remembered very far back. Berry was attempt- 
ing (no small task) to complete a collection of 
E. V.’s published works, and it was a keen 
satisfaction when I unearthed among my 
papers some old squib which was among the 
missing items. 

It was never clear to me how much he 
was a reader, but he loved to be surrounded 
with volumes written by his friends. I should 
put it that he loved print; and when Michael 
Sadleir proposed to him that he should set 
down some of his own wisdom, the lure caught. 
What he wrote had no value as writing; but 
it got his opinions on record, and anyone inter- 
ested in wine will always find interest in them. 
If he could only have managed to put himself 
on paper !—but nothing of the charm gets 
there, and curiously little of anything that is 
not strictly business. The last of his books, 
In Search of Wine, records a professional tour 
through France in which his companion was 
Mr. Gerald Kelly (how I have envied that 
companion); but if he saw anything through 
the eyes of an excellent painter, it never got 
on to the page. This book and Viniana helped 
in the propaganda which was the real work of 
his life—but only to, an infinitesimal degree 
compared with his personal radiation, exercised 
every time that he talked to any customer, 
but above all in his amazing hospitality. The 
wine trade believes in hospitality; scores of 
us who have gone, for instance, to Bordeaux 
have been most lavishly entertained; and very 
pleasant it was; but neither there nor anywhere 
have I seen anything like the genial glow 
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which Berry diffused when he was dispensing 
the hospitality of his cellar—let the occasion 
be big or little. Little, was when a visitor or 
two lunched with members of the firm in a small 
room behind the shop; big, when we were 
brought upstairs into the long room where a 
table with easy seating for twenty guests was 
set out; and before each place was ranged an 
imposing TOW of white glasses shining like 
Horace’s Bandusian fount. All sorts of people 
used to be there; it was the only place where 
I ever met Mr. Anthony Eden and, character- 
isti-ally enough, no one told me who he was 
unt! he had gone away. The fare would always 
be of the best and simplest English—but better 
no’ dwell on that now !—and sometimes the 
wives would vary in kind. Yet oftenest, for 
purposes of education, we got the chance to 
co \pare half a dozen vintages of claret, or 
bu gundy, or hock, and so on. One singularity 
ab ut Berry was his devotion to purely natural 
wi -s and comparative disesteem for those 
w) ch all other English wine merchants seem 
to egard as alone worth drinking—port and 
ch npagne. 

He knew all wines; but I should say that 
hi: choice in white would be moselle—shall 
I ‘r forget the bottle (his last bottle) of a 
19. | that he brought out for two of us in his 
ho: e at Surbiton; the name escapes me, but 
the fragrance and the freshness are present to 
my sense. Among the red, he venerated 
chi (ly the great bordeaux, but could never 
be ersuaded that any growth equalled those 
bef. ce the phylloxera. When last I dined in 
staic there, we drank three first-rate clarets 
of this century; then (in that order) an 1870 
la ‘jour and an 1864 Laffitte; and the mounting 
climax was maintained. 

My last recollections are more intimate. 


When he gave up the Surbiton home, he acquired 
an old and charming mill with the Georgian 
house belonging to it on the Holy Brook which 
is a by-stream of the Kennet. Muirhead Bone 
has preserved an image of this abode, where 
Berry indulged the last of all his passions. | 
had not known him for an angler; nor was he 
of the kind to which I belong. But when two 
of us went down there to share his sport, we 
saw him issue forth in the morning with neat 
breeches of some dark cloth, black gaiters and 
a suit of suitable colour, and I knew for the 
first time what Izaak Walton looked like; so 
completely he was the London citizen, so com- 
pletely the angler of Izaak’s clan. Not for him 
flies, dry or wet, but the bobbing float with 
gentle or worm attached; or, for the big 
barbel which lay below the mill race, a chunk 
of some special cheese. There were pike, of 
course, and he caught them, one way or an- 
other; there were shoals of roach with grayling 
among them, and these I tried to catch in the 
great tree-shaded pool into which half of the 
Holy Brook plunges down, leaving the other 
half to go on and drive the mill. This swirling 
water tempted bathers; but chiefly it was 
sacred to the Waltonians. The last day I was 
there, answering his invitation to share a 
bottle, I tried again for the grayling; then we 
went in, and I heard that he had the very thing 
for me—a red wine made for his own use by 
a marquis who owns most of the famous Mont- 
rachet vineyard, but vintages this for his own 
household. It is wholly outside of commerce, 
but Berry when visiting Meursault and Mont- 
rachet had been presented with a case. On 
that soil famous for France’s best white wines, 
the red grape yielded something quite different 
from the choice growths of either Cdéte de 
Beaune or Céte de Nuits; it recalled the best 
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Beaujolais I ever drank, but had a force and 
a perfume which no Fleurie of Morgau ever 


attained. After that I was in no humour for 
exertion; we repaired to the pool, Berry sat 
in a deck-chair on one side of it, another on 
the opposite bank for me, and a rod complete 
with float and worm for each. So provided, 
I settled myself down into the radiant sunshine 
of last August; and for the first and only 
time, slept with a fishing-rod in my hand. : 
Once or twice since then I have looked in 
at St. James’s Street; but the memory on which 
my mind will always rest is of that radiant 
afternoon by plashing swirling water under 
great willows and poplars in the company ot 
a man I loved, who had delighted to give me 
that day a rare and exquisite luxury which 
probably no one else in England possessed. 
Death must have marked him among his 
trees and by those waters; for he died in a 
nursing home at Reading, ending a life whose 
guiding principles were generosity and kind- 
ness. He was none the less a sound business 
man, with taste and knowledge to direct his 
buying, but shrewd enough in striking a bargain. 
Yet another aspect was revealed to me when 
the only rich man among my intimates wrote 
to me that my friend Berry had been ‘behaving 
like a three-tailed bashaw.’’ A large consign- 
ment of old port delivered in Scotland had 
somehow gone wrong, and Berry promptly 
took back the lot. My friend had made his 
fortune in business, and knew well when a 
trader pushed scruple beyond usual limits. 
Berry told me, rather ruefully, that it had cost 
him seventy pounds; but as to considering that 
in comparison with the credit of his firm, it 
certainly would never have entered his mind. 
Merchant he was, and the best kind of merchant; 
but above all, I never knew a better gentleman. 


OUR PREHISTORIC ANCESTORS 


Prehistovic England, by Grahame Clark. (Batsford, 


8s. 6d.) 

REHISTORY isa comparatively young 

science, and it is only lately that it 

has, so to speak, possessed its own 

public. Its great men were hard at 

work in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, but few outside the small band 
of pioneers realised that discoveries were being 
made about the remote past of this country 
that were almost as startling and as interesting 
as those achieved in the laboratories of the 
physicist and the chemist and in the workshops 
of the engineer. It was not that prehistory was 
denied a hearing as a science. The absorbing 
subject of evolution brought the Stone Age 
into focus as a field of enquiry of critical 
importance; celebrated professional geologists 
were involved, and Huxley was a friend. Pre- 
history’s handicap was simply that it seemed 
new and was therefore very slowly recognised 
as worthy of general attention. A to G were 
the letters representing the sections of the 
British Association, and the newcomer H, 
Anthropology, which includes prehistory, does 
not appear as a separate entity until 1884. 
Nobody in the early days seems to have grasped 
the enormous potential importance of pre- 
historic research as a matter of common 
interest, as the marvellously enlarged knowledge 
ot everybody’s past. Late Victorian and 
Edwardian schools certainly knew next to 
nothing about it. The Universities regarded 
it as just a hobby of the older dons. The 
Society of Antiquaries on the whole preferred 
Limoges caskets to flint implements. 

[t was not until after the last war that 
prehistorians, as the well deserved reward of 
their fine achievements, began to receive the 
sefious attention of the general public. And 
they will not deny that this public, aroused 
and’ interested, gave them very generous 
Support. You do not have to possess degrees 
or ‘mg and elaborate training before being 
allo .ed to assist at excavations or to help in 
coll. ting and classifying prehistoric antiquities; 
anc so a great number of people were quickly 
ene ed to take an active part in the researches 
tha they found in progress on all sides. As 
the 1umber of these helpers increased, so did 
the nembership of the archeological societies 
ext id and so did the general audience of 
the prehistorians grow larger and _ larger. 
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There was a real awakening of interest on a 
big scale, and with it came a corresponding 
demand for digestible information. But here 
it must be admitted that the archzologists, 
embarrassed. by the pressure of work and the 
complicated abundance of results, disappointed 
their new public. Thus there was until recently 
no such thing as a sound, reasonably up-to- 
date and easily comprehensible text-book of 
British prehistory, and it is therefore an im- 
portant thing that at last a young archeologist, 
himself deeply involved in the utmost intricacies 
of specialised research, has given us a book 
addressed to the lay reader that fairly and fully 
summarises the present state of our knowledge 
of prehistoric England. In every line of the 
book it is apparent that Dr. Grahame Clark 
speaks with the authority of a trained arche- 
ologist completely master of his subject; but 
he has kept to his task of showing us in simple 
terms where we stand, and he writes not as 
an arch-priest darkly hinting at the inscrutable 
nature of the mysteries over which he presides, 
but as a friendly person anxious to show how 
sensible and exciting it all is. 

The result, of course, is a very good book 
There is one difficult and highly compressed 
chapter at the beginning in which a time-scale 
is established and the main succession of our 
prehistoric populations set forth. But, this 
done, Dr. Clark takes prehistoric England as 
we find it, and tells us the significance of the 
surviving antiquities, which he does by answer- 
ing the questions: how did our prehistoric 
ancestors live, how did they get their food, 
where were their homes, what could they make, 
what could they grow, where did they worship, 
what did they believe, and where and how 
were they buried? He takes us far beyond 
the ordinary conception of prehistory as either 
an array of stone and bronze implements and 
primitive pottery in a museum or of barrows 
and camps in the field. His eye is always on 
the people, on their domestic and economic 
problems, and on their wars and on their 
religions. Thus while he guides us in the 
museum, explaining how the crafts progress 
and what the ‘‘type-fossils’” are, so that we 
can recognise a chipped flint hand-axe, a polished 
flint axe, a socketed bronze axe, a beaker, a 
food-vessel, and a golden “lunula,’”’ he is 
nevertheless careful to emphasise that these 
things are nothing more than minor equipment 





and not the main content of our past; and he 
searches for all the evidence we possess of the 
‘“‘perishables’”’ that accompanied them, and 
he tries to picture early man, thus equipped, 
occupying our country and busy with his 
hunting, his mining for flint, his metallurgical 
experiments, his agriculture, and his wars. 

It is, indeed, the prehistoric countryside 


that emerges most conspicuously and most 
convincingly from this account. The _hill- 


forts and hut-circles and the flint-mines and 
the sacred sites and the barrows are the main 
stuff of the book; and they are most admirably 
illustrated. Here Dr. Clark owes an acknow- 
ledged debt to the brilliant air-photographs 
taken by the late Major G. W. G. Allen; 
Avebury and Silbury Hill, the Uffington White 
Horse, the Berkshire Ridgeway, Maiden Castle 
(eastern entrance), and the barrows on Snail 
Down, Tidworth, as taken by Major Allen, 
make memorable photographs. There is no 
other way of picturing the vast works of early 
man in England so that they appear not merely 
as subjects for archeological enquiry, but as 
an integral part of the land we have inherited. 

The pictures reveal the greatness of their 
subjects, and it is to the credit of Dr. Clark 
that his text handles them as bravely as his 
photographs. They are not swallowed up in 
the abstruse minutiz of excavation reports, but 
brought boldly into a general picture as the 
works of peoples whose age and habits we are 
beginning to understand. Throughout the 
whole of the book, Dr. Clark has seen the point 
of good illustrations, and his choice of plates 
gives us a fine and varied picture of our pre- 
historic antiquities and monuments and works 
of art. In short, the book is a good all-round 
guide, and it is pre-eminently a just one. Dr. 
Clark does not press any theory unfairly, and he 
shows himself admirably tolerant of all reason- 
able attempts to solve our numerous still inex- 
plicable problems. His book emphatically 
dispels the unhappy notion that the study of 
prehistory has become difficult, and is now the 
closed province of specialists. It is your land, 
this book says, and these antiquities are you 
possessions; and there is no branch of pre- 
historic research in which a common under- 
standing of them will not contribute towards 
the completion of the astonishing picture of 
England’s past that so far has been only 
sketched in outline. 
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THE MOUTH OF THE EASKY WITH THE 
HE very idea of virgin salmon and sea-trout water in 
the British Isles at the present time savours of the ridicu- 
lous, yet this was really an accurate description of the 
River Easky in County Sligo until a very few years 
ago. ‘The lower pools by the village had doubtless been 

fished by the local inhabitants for time out of mind. From before 

the dawn of history the Easky must have been noted for the 
number of its salmon and white trout since the name in Erse 
means literally “‘ The river of the fish.” 

My introduction to the Easky came about in rather an 
unusual way. The writing of books on fishing is not the quickest 
way to fortune, but it does bring compensations at times in 
other ways. One day late in June I received a letter which 
began ° 

‘“* I feel I must write and tell you how much I enjoyed your 
book on salmon fishing it is everything a book ought 
to be. Your views and mine coincide so completely that there is 
nothing I should like so much as to meet you, and I wondered 
if you would care to come over here next month and fish my 
river ?”’ Then followed a description of the Easky, and, to cut 
a long story short, I arrived a few days later and stayed for a most 
enjoyable fortnight as the guest of Colonel and Mrs. Prioleau in 
the charming house, Fortland, close to Easky village, and on 
the banks of the river. 

The previous owner of Fortland neither fished himself nor 
allowed others to do so. He let the fresh-water netting rights, 
which accounted for an average of some 400 salmon and in good 
years ran up to over 800. The sea nets usually catch about one 
thousand salmon: but there are a great many days when the sea 
is too rough, or there is too much swell, for them to work, and 
they do not con- 
stitute a menace 
to the river. The 
first thing Colonel 
Prioleau did was to 
buy off the river 
nets, and the next 
to undertake an ex- 
tensive campaign 
of bank clearing 
and river improve- 
ment. 

Much of the 
work was not 
merely bush cut- 
ting and trimming: 
it meant felling 
forest trees thirty 
to forty feet in 
height and eigh- 


teen inches. in 
diameter. I saw 
a stretch of river 
which has not yet 
been tackled, and 
the water is prac- 
tically invisible 
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RUNS THROUGH A SERIES OF TERRACES 
BY FALLS 
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STRONGBOW’S CASTLE. 


Circa 1171 


owing to the denseness of the vegetation. As well as opening up the 
water Colonel Prioleau has started improving some of the pools 
with croys, and while I was there the first fish was caught in one 
of the new pools which had been transformed from a shallow run 
into good holding water by two croys at the tail—a great triumph 
and encouragement. 

The Easky is one of the most attractive rivers I have ever 
seen. It runs through solid limestone in a series of terraces 
separated by falls and deep pools which tend to hold up flood 
water so that it does not run off nearly so quickly as in the usual 
spate river of the west of Ireland. One pool, the Gut, just below 
the falls at Fortland Bridge, is not more than about twelve feet 
wide : another close by, called The Laundry, is 280yds. long 
with an average width of nearly twenty yards, a gargantuan pool 
for a small river. The Nursery Pool, above the iron bridge, is 
another big one, and there is such infinite diversity of water that 
the river is never completely out of order. In low water the 
narrow guts and pool-heads always hold possibilities, while in 
the biggest floods the Laundry and Nursery are still fishable. 

Higher up the river, above and below the bridge near the 
workhouse, which stands stark and gaunt, roofless and burned 
out in “ the Troubles,” when it was used as a barracks by the 
‘“* Black and Tans,’”’ there is some very attractive water. “ Hand- 
ley’s Falls ’’ is an astonishing pool to find on a small river : one 


might well be somewhere on the Usk or Upper Wye. 

The many falls have the effect of slowing down the upward 
path of the fish, and salmon do not as a rule reach the higher 
waters until September, although the river is quite a short one, 
nineteen miles from Easky Lough, where it rises, to the sea, 
in which distance it falls some 6o00ft. 


The Lough is well stocked 
with brown trout 
running about four 
to the pound, but 
is inaccessible to 
migratory fish 
owing to a high 
fall. This is really 
all to the good, 
since a lake at the 
head of a short 
river usually results 
in the fish running 
through the lower 
pools too quickly. 
Abovethe Fortland 
water, three miles 
on both banks, the 
river is vested in 
the Land Com- 
mission and_ the 
fishing is free. It 
is, however, very 
little fished except 
in spate time, when 
the farmers make 
big baskets of white 
trout on worm. 
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I was unlucky in my weather : Ireland missed nearly all the 
rain which (it may be remembered) deluged most of England at 
this time. ‘Two days before I left there was a 24ft. flood, and 
this brought up one of the biggest runs of grilse I have ever seen, 
and by early August the pools must have been stiff with fish. 

Salmon begin to appear in May, but the first good run is 
in June. July usually sees a big influx of grilse, and the best 
months are July, August and September. In 1938, the first year 
Colonel Prioleau had the water, which was a very bad salmon year 
all over Ireland, fifty-four salmon were killed in the Easky: a 
good season would see this figure easily doubled. 

There are three distinct runs of sea trout. In late May 
come what are called locally ‘“‘ the spring trout,” weighing up to 
5lb. with very few under 2lb. That year thirty-three were killed 
one day, and only five were less than 2lb. "Towards the end of 
June there is a run of small sea trout or large herling averaging 
a pound or a bit more, and then in July the hordes of herling 
of 8-120z. Just before I arrived there had been a small flood 
and forty-five were caught in the day, and in 1936 two local rods 
fishing one of the sea pools had exactly one hundred between 
10 p.m. and 3 a.m. one night. 

As well as the fishing at one’s door in the Easky, Fortland is 
within a short run by car of Loughs Conn and Cullen, noted for 
big trout and pike. I am told that all the fresh-water netting in the 
Moy was soon to be stopped. ‘1 his accounts for an average of 6,000 
salmon annually, and all these now have free passage into the 
lakes, so that the fishing ought to improve out of all knowledge. 

The sea fishing at Easky is excellent: we had thirty-one 
mackerel and half a dozen pollack whiffing in a couple of hours 
one evening, and the pollack run big, eight and ten pounders 
being quite common. Achill Island, famous for its big-game fish- 
ing for sharks and other leviathans, is only three hours by car. 

For the women and children, and those who feel like taking 
it easy, there is an amusing method of fishing at the falls by 
Fortland Bridge. Salmon and white trout work up to the foot 
and while in the white water may be caught with a fat lobworm. 
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Then in time of flood there is a great institution called ‘‘ Mrs. 


Guiness’s Hole.’”’ Through the ages a basin has been eroded 
in the solid limestone half way down the Gut. This is above water 
until the river rises in flood: but as soon as a spate comes down 
white trout gather here to escape the enormous rush of water 
through the narrow channel. Family parties surround the basin, 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 
Owing to circumstances beyond our control 
Miss Delafield’s weekly article 1s held over until 

next week. 








each member armed with rod and line, the bait a fat worm, 
Directly a fish is hooked there is huge commotion. Everyone 
but the fortunate angler hastily removes his or her worm until 
the captive is led out into the stream and dealt with. Last year 
a sea trout took the worms on two rods. Sometimes the fun is 
fast, furious and hilarious. 

In winter Fortland provides really good snipe and rough 
shooting. While motoring about Colonel Prioleau repeatedly 
pointed out to me good snipe bogs, and I happened to ask the 
acreage of his shooting. He laughed. ‘I really don’t know 
exactly : but it’s somewhere between 150,000 and 200,000 acres, 
I kelieve.”” I could only gasp in reply. In the winter of 1938-39, 
when much of the ground was still an unknown quantity, the bag 
consisted of 1,656 head, of which 1,215 were snipe. The rest 
was made up of white-fronted geese, duck (six species), golden 
and green plover, curlew, hares and a few pheasants, rabbits and 
pigeons. 

Fortland is now being run as a guest-house, and in normal 
times, when a man of moderate means, whose holiday time is limited, 
finds fishing and shooting increasingly difficult to obtain, it 
will obviously fill a real want and deserve every encouragement. 

West CouNTRY. 


BAD WORDS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Y title has nothing to do with the old and crusted 
jokes about apoplectic colonels (they would to-day 
come from Poona) who broke their clubs, laid them 
on railway lines, or threw them into the sea. No, 

it refers to the language in which the geme of golf is sometimes 
described. ‘‘ Hawks dinna pike out hawks’ een.” I know that 
from Sir Walter Scott, though I am too lazy to verify my refer- 
ence. It may be translated, as I assume, that one journalist 
ought not to abuse another. I must admit that I have sometimes 
been tempted to break the rule, and I am glad to see that an old 
friend of mine has done so and in no uncertain terms. This is 
Mr. O. B. Keeler, so well known as the faithful chronicler of 
Bobby Jones. He has lately been letting himself go in the 
American Golf, at the expense of the “ young irt-squays ” who 
to-day report golf in the United States. Like Mr. Micawber 
with gowans, I am not exactly aware what irt-squays may be, 
but it has a satisfying sound and is no doubt a well-deserved 
term of opprobrium. 

What Mr. Keeler complains of is that the young gentlemen 

try to put over much “ colour ” and movement into a deliberate 
game, and they certainly could not be more “ colourful ”’ about 
baseball. Here is a specimen from an account of a match 
between Miss Patty Berg and Miss Betty Jameson: “ Here she 
cracked the most spectacular shot of the day—a chip in. 
She aimed for nearly two minutes and then threaded the needle 
for a birdie three Betty flipped in three from between 
8 and 25 feet out and came back with her sizzling 
putter and blistered the out nine with a 3 under 35.””. Mr. Keeler 
remarks that he could write like that if he wanted to, since it is 
childishly easy, and proceeds to show how he would do it: 
“ Straight out of Valhalla, a red-headed Valkyrie named Patty 
Berg went blazing and shrieking about the Westmorland 
course to-day, pausing only to dance the can-can on the disjecta 
membra of her totally annihilated adversary.” Which do you 
like best, the real thing or the parody? ‘There does not seem 
to me much to choose. 

I cannot say I feel Mr. Keeler’s lash on my own back 
when I read about all this blistering and blasting and burning 
up the course, but it reminds me of a gentle piece of criticism 
I once received. Mr. John Low objected to my calling a 
match a “fight.” That, he implied, was no name to give 
to a game, however cluse, between Scottish gentlemen. 
Perhaps he took rather too high a line. At any rate, I 


have never been able wholly to follow his advice, but, as a 
“cc He 


matter of general principle, he was beyond doubt right. 


over-writes,” said Mr, E. V. Lucas to me once about a dis- 
tinguished describer of games ; and, of all games, golf, with 
its deliberate progress from one situation to another, least 
lends itself to too violent emotion on the writer’s part. Let 
us as far as lies in us avoid these habits of the young 
gentlemen tapping out coloured passages on what Mr. Keeler 
calls their “ tripe-writers ” ! 

There is another point on which he wants to get something 
off his chest. Here I have not nearly such heartfelt sympathy 
with him, but what he says is interesting, as showing how language 
can become distorted. He is indignant because the i t-squays 
(I have fallen in love with that word) misuse the term “ bogey.” 
They employ it, so ‘t appears, as the converse of “ birdie,” 
meaning a hole done in one stroke over the par score as opposed 
to one under it. I am personally not much fonder of ‘‘ bogey ” 
than I am of “ birdie,” which has never taken very fast root 
over here : but if “ bogey ” is going to be used, then it may as 
well be used in its original and traditional sense. Admittedly 
it is not a satisfactory one, since the Colonel is allowed a certain 
number of mistakes and the bogey score at some holes is relatively 
much better than it is at others. Still, it has been in use for 
some time and has established a prescriptive right to its old 
meaning. Mr. Keeler tells the—I won’t say it again— hat if 
they want a term opposed to “‘ birdie ”’ they should use “‘buzzard,” 
but that is one which we have never adopted here and I venture 
to hope we never shall. It argues a certain poverty of vocabulary 
to need either the one or the other. ; 

A propos of this new meaning for “* bogey,” another much 
older and much better word is sometimes misused by American 
golfers. That is “‘dormy.” I used at one time to be genuinely 
puzzled by reading that So-and-so was dormy. three and then 
lost the match by 2 and 1. There is surely no excuse here, 
because the attractiveness and the significance of the word lie 
in its obvious derivation. ‘The man who is dormy can go to sleep, 
since he is at least immune from defeat. Use the word the other 
way round and it is meaningless. However, let me not be too 
censorious. The other day I was idly re-reading a book of 
my own, consisting of republished articles (not from Country 
Lire), and there, to my horror, was a sent nce in which I had 
described myself as being ‘‘ dormy two down.” The book has 
been for ages out of print ; eating time has probably made a 
meal off all copies of it save those that [ cherish with a parental 
affection, and wild horses shall not drag its name from me. 
My hi ‘eous secret is therefore tolerably safe, but still, it is as well 
to be humble. 
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THREE COUNTRY 


ILLAGE life is insulated against the war: it cannot 

sear into the lives of the countrymen as it does in 

cities, and the routine continues unchanged, so that 

London by comparison resembles the sleepless uncertain 

hours at three in the morning, when small worries are 
exaggerated to gigantic suicidal nightmares, and existence becomes 
subjective and unbearable. ‘The country still has its unworried 
atmosphere, knowing its unchangeability and unconscious of the 
day when the tube will run to Fotheringay. 

Prompted by this spirit, publishers’ lists are headed by their 
country authors, and I also have been introduced to three books, 
well out of the ordinary run of country literature, published in 
a uniform edition, which are now added to the backbone of my 
war-time reading. ‘They are The Small Years, by Frank Kendon, 
A Small Boy in the Sixties, by George Sturt, and Small Talk at 
Wreyland, by Cecil Torr (Cambridge Miscellany, 3s. 6d. each). 
Like many books that rank highest of their genre, they are neglected 
in favour of more superficial successors; these three have the 
breath of genius (and I use the word warily), yet I do not think 
that their authors are well known outside a small circle of devotees, 
which I myself only joined two weeks ago. 

Cecil Torr’s family have lived at Wreyland since the thirteenth 
century, and Wreyland being in Devon, one suspects an intimate 
connection between the hills and the family, which should establish 
their integrity without question. Cecil Torr himself was born 
in 1856, so that if he is still at Wreyland he must be in the mid- 
eighties, and presents that strange fascination, a direct contact 
with the past. Near the beginning he writes : 

‘* My father took me to call on an old Mr. Woodlin ; and 
from him I had an account of the fire of London, as he heard 
from a great-aunt of his; and she heard it from an old lady, 
who was about ten years old at the time of the fire. But it was 
only a child’s account, dwelling on such things as the quantities 
of raisins that she ate while they were being salved.” 

A paragraph of that nature immediately commands respect. 
Both Cecil Torr’s father and his grandfather kept diaries of 
Wreyland (and when the former went abroad, his diary was kept 
on a grander scale and circulated round the family), so that 
there are over 140 years of diary, centuries of legend, of rumour, 
of people, for Cecil Torr to draw on, and the original Small Talk 
fills three volumes, of which this is a compressed version. The 
author has the rare knack of an unassuming style, so that his own 
character is not clear until the end of the book, when the various 
relevant passages can be summed up and assessed. He writes 
of the size of libraries, but not of his own—which must be con- 
siderable—and of the time families have been settled, but only 
once does he mention the Torrs. 

With his father, however, and grandfather and their relations 
he lets himself loose, and is expansive. He has an interesting 
yardstick, as by using the family papers, it is possible to know 
that if his grandparent made some improvement for a certain sum, 
its cost at the end of the century can be checked by referring to 
his father’s papers, and then again in his own lifetime. By the 
end you know him for a scholar of wide and useful learning ; 
and in one of the few references to himself there is this letter 
from Dr. Butler, his headmaster at Harrow, and at that time the 
Master of Trinity. ‘‘ You and Arthur Evans are, I think, the chief 
antiquarians of our Harrow generation, Hastings Rashdall and 
Charles Gore our most original theologians, Walter Sichel and 
George Russell our most fertile writers in general literature.’’ 
After reading this book I feel sure that Cecil Torr will last longest, 
for Small Talk at Wreyland is a remarkable document ; by its 
own permanence and materialism, it makes itself unforgettable. 
Its author airs his view with sensible authority, whether on bribery, 
French prisoners in the Napoleonic Wars, cider, or local govern- 
ment. He has no need to build up an atmosphere of the past, 
he has it all to hand, and incidents live again by the coolness of 
his touch and his direct feel for the necessary and elimination of 
embroidery ; there is the old lady who, on the approach of the 
1870 Education Act, said it would be horrible if her maids could 
read, as she would not be able to leave her letters lying about ; and 
the letter from the Duke of Wellington to a husband of Torr’s 
mother’s eldest sister. ‘“‘ The Duke of Wellington presents his 
Compliments to Mr. Drummond and has received his letter. 
The Duke begs leave to inform Mr. Drummond that he is not 
Commander in Chief of the Army or in political office ; he has 
no Patronage Power or Influence and he has no means whatever 
at his disposal of forwarding Mr. Drummond’s view in any 
manner.”’ It is in the old Duke’s writing, not dictated. 

George Sturt comes into rather a different category. In 
his day he was famous among the few, and a memorial has been 
erected to him in his village ; he died in 1927. By trade a wheel- 
wright, and by profession an author, he wrote slowly and with 
difficulty, unlike the easy, unhampered style of Cecil Torr. But 
where Torr’s learning was bookish, Sturt tried all his life to 
get inside the country mentality—the fact that he was a country- 
man himself was not enough. 

“If one could get down to understand village life ! 





I have 


reached that initiatory stage in which one is convinced of ignorance. 
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BOOKS FOR WAR. 
TIME READING 


It were almost as easy to write of the Chinese. 


: Yet if 
only one could! I was counting up last night the elemental 
tragedy stuff that has occurred in the cottages 100 yards from 
here since I came. . . .”’ 

The Bettesworth Book, which I have just read, is possibly 
better known than A Small Boy, though I do not think it as 
good ; I mention it because Bettesworth was the man who worked 
in his garden, and Arnold Bennett, who was once asked to meet 
him (as an honour), says that he was Sturt’s hero, and justifiably, 
while the chief heroine in his life was Mrs. Bettesworth. In this 
respect his pursuit of knowledge of the labouring class was un- 
ceasing ; a clergyman who called one of the labourer’s stories 
‘quaint’ earned his unforgetting contempt, for he was free 
from all sentimentality, and hated it in others. As I have written, 
he wrote slowly and conscientiously, but in his prose there is 
no trace of it. The familiar things of childhood are recalled, 
and as in the previous book it is documentary rather than imagina- 
tive, summoned back from memory to give an objective account 
of his childhood, not to embellish his personality, which seems 
to be the main reason for writing of kindergarten days at the 
moment. Where he wants to describe the Victorian life of 
Farnham he does so without references to his own stupidity or 
smartness, and as he writes he takes his place in the family as 
a small boy, and reproduces it in that proportion. Sturt has a 
certain raciness which flavours the two books I have read, a pro- 
pensity for exclamation marks and dashes which one welcomes 
in recognising that his writing is not entirely free from his era 
or his speech. 

Farnham, now one of Aldershot’s less military offshoots, 
was a busy market town in the ’sixties, with the park looming 
large in the foreground, the home of the Lord Bishop. 
In the park George Sturt first tasted the sense that opens to 
children and sometimes to older people (myself for instance), a 
vista of unlimited liberty, both physical and mental, where ploys 
become pleasures, and friends are excluded ; every tree or gorse 
bush becomes an excitement, for almost anything may lurk behind 
it, a gnome or an oddly shaped stick, preferably the latter. The 
book ends when its author leaves the kindergarten academy by 
his own initiative so that he can go to the grammar school where 
the boys look much tougher and more manly. This book too 
will live on ; the testament of George Sturt, who appears as the 
Urmensch of the country writers, more questioning than White, 
and with more to his little finger than any quantity of reproduced 
dialect. 

The third of these books achieves what one is very glad Sturt 
did not attempt, and could not in fact have written, a subjective 
dream-like study of childhood ; that the Introduction is written 
by Walter de la Mare may give the clue to its contents, for, though 
Kendon describes the years at the beginning of awareness as does 
Sturt, nothing could be more different, nothing less documentary. 
The book is a fantasy from inside, a grown-up’s Bevis, reminding 
me sometimes of A High Wind in Jamaica. There is a feeling 
of complete other-worldliness about it, and it gives the sensation 
that you are seeing something you want to share because 
you have got half way there yourself, and there is the bridge that 
will help you over that last difficult stage. The chief character 
of this book is his grandfather, who kept the country school 
where Kendon and his brother lived, and as a piece of characterisa- 
tion this reconstruction of an austere but kind-hearted grandfather 
in a child’s mind is first-rate ; so also the first fishing expedition, 
where, slightly horrified, they let the fish take half an hour to 
die. This is the most vivid of the three. I have read and re-read 
it in the last few days. If these books are old favourites of some 
they are luckier than I, who have already gone so long without 
them, but for those who need new reading, these books are unusual 
and most reasonably priced, and have about them a feeling of 
permanence that alone can give background to a strained, uncertain 
mental existence. RAYMOND ALDERSON. 


WHAT IS ENGLAND TO ME? 


What is England to me? 
A Queen to be served—an adored lover— 
An inspiration—a comforting mother, 
Her fields and her downs, 
Her hamlets and towns, 
Are part of my blood— 
Familiar yet great ; 
Magnificence throned 
In the homeliest state, 
And about her the glint and the sheen of the sea. 
What is England to me? 
Service and worship, a star and a home. 
M. G. MEUGENs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A WAGNER SHRINE 
tO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Since music is one of the rare things that 
transcend nationality and its composers belong 
to all countries, lovers of music may like to be 
reminded, even in these days of war, of a house 
that plays a part in Swiss life rather similar to 
that filled by your Glyndebourne. It is Tribs- 
chen, the villa on the banks of the Lake of 
Lucerne, where Richard Wagner lived from 1866 
to 1872 and composed the ‘“ Meistersinger,” 
“ Siegfried,” and ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung.” At 
Tribschen, too, which he had furnished lavishly 
in order to receive Cosima, the daughter of 
Liszt, he spent the happiest period of his life. 
Among his visitors here were Ludwig II, 
Prince George of Prussia, Hans von Bulow, 
Franz Liszt and the Comtesse d’Agoult, and 


his intimate friend Friedrich Nietzsche, then 
Professor of Philosophy at Basle, for whom 
was always reserved a room known as the 


Denkstube (the thinking room). ‘‘ No one will 
make me leave here,’”’ Wagner used to declare 
whenever he set foot again in his beloved domain, 
and it was only to realise his dream Bayreuth 





WAGNER’S VILLA} ON 
chat he finally abandoned this “‘ 
happy memories.” 

The villa then passed through many 
changes of ownership, falling at last into ob- 
livion and decay until, in 1933, on the initiative 
of the municipality of Lucerne and a Wagner 
association, it was opened as a Wagner museum. 
Those responsible, however, have successfully 
avoided the ‘‘ museum atmosphere,” concen- 
trating rather on re-creating the spirit of an 
inhabited house. Everything with a bearing 
on Wagner or associated with his life here has 
been brought together—pictures, sculpture, 
photographs of his family and circle. An 
outstanding possession is the Erard grand piano 
on which Wagner and Liszt often played their 
works. A number of showcases contain precious 
autographical material, including the score of 
the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll,” composed at Tribschen 
in homage—and as a Christmas present—to 
Cosima. 

A room on the first floor is set aside for 
the use of members of the Wagner family, 
who frequently pay more or less prolonged visits 
to the scene of their youth. In the summer of 
1938 an unforgettable concert was held in the 
little park surrounding the villa—the culminat- 
ing event of the Lucerne International Music 
Weeks—when Toscanini conducted one of the 
finest Swiss orchestras through a programme 
comprising Mozart, Beethoven, and the Idyll 
that was composed here sixty-nine years before. 
—ARNO HUTH. 


A BLUE TIT SCANDAL? 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Two blue tits, No. 1 (cock) and No. 2 
(hen), ringed by me with coloured rings, mated 
last spring and nested in a box at the back of 


our house. On May 4th No. 2 was sitting on 
seven eggs. The same day No. 1 was constantly 
on a bird-table near another nesting-box 


attached to a crab apple tree at the front of 
our house. Another tit (No. 3), presumably 
a female (subsequently discovered to be un- 
tinged), was taking nesting material to this 
box; yet another tit, No. 4, presumably a cock, 
twice came to the crab — -box, but ge 
driven off once by No. 1, and once by No. 
and No. 2. 

On May 5th No. 1 was again constantly on 


THE LAKE OF LUCERNE 


dear place of 





the bird-table near the 
crab box, and occasion- 
ally No. 2 also. No. 
3 went on building in 
that box all day, and 
at times three tits, prob- 
ably Nos. 1, 3 and ‘4, 
were chasing each other 
and two of them were 
fighting ; usually No. 1 
watched No. 3 building, 
but sometimes followed 
and chased her when 
she was fetching nesting 
material. No. 1 was 
still feeding his mate, 
No. 2, near the back 
nesting-box. In the 
evening we saw No. 2 
go to the crab nesting- 
box and look in; later, 
another tit, No. 3, came out of it. After dark 
I looked at the crab nesting-box and found the 
nest partly built. 

On May 6th No, 1 again spent most of 
the day on the bird- 
table near the crab box, 
though he still fed his 
mate, No. 2; but little 
building by No. 3 went 
on. At night a tit, 
probably No. 3, was 
roosting in the box. 

On May 7th we 
saw two tits fighting 
near the crab box, and 


No. 1 constantly looked 
into the box. At 9.15 
p.m. a tit, probably 
No. 3, was again roost- 
ing in it. On May 8th 
Nos. 1 and 2. were 
about the crab nesting- 
box, which contained 
one egg, but Nos. 3 


and 4 were not seen: 
no further building went 
on, and the nest was 
deserted. 

This looks like a 
case of attempted poly- 
gamy by No. 1 (cock) 
as regards No. 3 (hen), but that this was 
resented by No. 4 (cock) and also by No. 
3, as she gave up building. The attitude of 
No. 2 seems doubtful: was she complaisant 
or antagonistic ? It is amusing (or painful !) 
to note that No. 1 continued to feed No. 2, 
while at the same time paying attention to 
No. 3.—E. W. HENpy. 


A LONDON 
WINDMILL 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—It is indeed a re- 
freshing sight to discover 
this old windmill situated 
in surprisingly — rural- 
looking surroundings in 
Cornwall Road, only a 
few yards from the busy 
Brixton Hill. However, 
of late years it has been 
rather neglected, and 
the sweeps are gone, 
although the building is 
still used, but as a saw- 
mill now. It seems a 
pity that this relic of 
London’s bygone 
countryside should be 
allowed to decay, as 
only one other wind- 
mill remains in the 
metropolis. This is on 
Wimbledon Common, 
and was lately used as 
the headquarters of a 
London athletic club.— 
P. H. LOVELL. 


IN AN OXFORD- 
SHIRE CHURCH 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—There are many 
interesting things to be 
seen in Hampton Poyle 
Church, near Oxford. 
In the north arcade is 
the remarkable capital 
shown in the photo- 
graph. It consists of 





AT HAMPTON 








POYLE 


very quaintly carved heads in hoods with 
interlacing arms. Nicely carved bench-ends 
and a fine brass dated 1424 are other objects 
of more than passing interest.—J. RoBinson. 


SPHAGNUM FOR DRESSINGS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE. 
Sir,—This product of our moors and hills has 
been extensively used by gardene rs in the 
cultivation of orchids, and in many cases as 
a constituent in the compost for alpines which 
require a constant supply of moisture in the 
soil. A case in point is Gentiana Farreri. The 
best display of this I have been privileged to 
see was in the vicinity of Glasgow, and sphagnum 
composed half of its compost. Its absorbent 
and medicinal qualities are also known to the 
medical profession, and during the last War 
it was largely used as a dressing and for other 
purposes in hospitals, and as it is sure to be 
in demand again this note will, I hope, 
be of service. I do not know whether in all 
cases it was dried before cleaning, but in many 
cases which came under my notice it was 
occasioning a very considerable waste of 
material. If squeezed as dry as possible and 
then spread out on a table, it can be cleaned of 
grass and other foreign matter, and if dried 
thereafter there is no waste, while if dried first 
it is so brittle that it falls to dust in the picking. 
In preparing it for surfacing orchids, gardeners 
pick it clean and then wash it, as orchids are 
most particular as to cleanliness, and for surgical 
dressings equal care should be taken. Several 
haulage companies have in certain districts 
offered to carry it free to the women’s working 
parties which voluntarily prepare it, and I think 
most of them will be glad to know how they 

can make the most of it.—J. HILL. 


RURAL BRIXTON 





THE SUNDIAL OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
FAVOURITE, BISHOP DOVE 


BISHOP DOVE’S SUNDIAL AT 
UPTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Sir,—This unique sundial, dating from the time 
of Charles I, is in a paddock adjoining the old 
manor house at Upton, near Peterborough, at one 
time the home of the Dove family. 

Bishop Dove was a great favourite of Queen 
Elizab+th, and was known as “The Dove with the 
silver wings,’’ such was his eloquence 

His crest, a dove within a circlet formed by a 
snake swallowing its own tail, also earned him the 
reputation of being “as wise as a serpent and as 
gentle as a dove.” 

The beauty of this sundial contrasts strangely 
with its isolation, but it is visited annually by many 
people who delight in seeking out such treasures 
in out-of-the-way places 

[here are four sides, each cut into various 
forms for showing the hours of the day. Many 
of the markings on the sundial have been defaced 
by time and the rubbing of cattle, but a few remain 
to record time with remarkable fidelity. It is said 
by experts that this sundial is the must scientific 
time-teller of its period that is known.-—-L 
Tessutt, St. Parul’s Street, Stamford 


AN ANCIENT RURAL CRAFT 


Sir,—I was very much interested in your article 
on Ancient Crafts, on Feb. 22, and also in the 
letter in your correspondence column on April 5 
about Churchwarden Pipes 





BESOM MAKERS AT THEIR CRAFT 


Besom-making is an ancient rural 
craft of the Wyre Forest Country and 
is still being carried on; there is 
plenty of demand for these besoms, 
as they are used in gardens, and in 
steel works.—M. WHITCOMBE, Bewd- 
ley, Wores. : 5 
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A CATTLE LANE IN THE 
WIRRAL 


Sir,—The photograph which I send 
you is perhaps unique, as it depicts, 
not, as might be imagined, land that 
has been at one time ploughed, but 
curiously regular transverse corruga- 
tions in a cattle lane in the Wirral, 
Cheshire, made and perpetuated by 
the continual movement of large 
herds. 

I have seen many cattle lanes in 
various parts of the country, but in 
none have I observed these particu- 
larly stressed and permanent formations (for they 
never disappear); nor can I find anyone else 
who has. 

The lane in which the marks appear is of 
considerable length and the corrugations are most 
prominent in a sunken section which has the charac 
teristic of becoming quickly very wet and muddy, 
and as equally rapidly dry. It would seem therefore 
that the ridges, formed possibly scores of years ago, 
have been perpetuated and intensified at the inter- 
mediate state of ‘half muddiness’’ when the hoofs 
of the cattle always slip down into the hollows, 
the weight of the body not being taken till the 
hoofs are in the depression. Thus it might be said 
that the cattle never walk on the tops of the ridges 
but always in the muddy depressions, so ever 
tending to emphasise and deepen them. 

It would be interesting to know if this ridging 
does take place in other parts of the country, or 
whether, owing to some characteristic of the upper 
strata in this lane, this is an entirely individual 
case.—H. A. Roprnson, 7, Wilton Road, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire 


WORKERS FROM GERMANY 


Sir,—With regard to the interesting article on 
Norman Shaw in your issue of March 15, and the 
earlier correspondence on craftsmen and the City 
churches, I must dissent, very emphatically, from 
the suggestion that we possess no craftsmen capable 
of carrying out such restoration work. 

Had your correspondents on the latter subject 
ever visited the stone-working or joinery establish- 
ments of any of the foremost London contractors 
during peace-time, I believe they would have seen 
sufficient to convince them of the truth of my con- 
tention. 

I would not be so foolhardy as to suggest 
uniform, invariable excellence for all the present- 
day craftsmen, but the same could be said of any 
period, and also of the modern Germans and 
Italians. Yet I do assert that the first-class crafts- 
man, capable of the highest degree of accomplish- 
ment, is as existent in this country to-day as he was 
in the time of Wren, and evidence is not wanting 
to support the assertion. 

Do not let us allow our judgment on this 
important issue to be in the least affected by any 

notions of “ good work”’ 
that have come to be 


accepted by an _ unin- 
: formed and indiscrimin- 
Pe ating public! Your 


contributors must know 
that in these islands, in 
spite of the preponder- 
ance of bad building and 
design, there is the small 
but potent margin which 
has contributed  out- 
standing examples of 
architecture worthy of 
our great traditions of 
native master-builder 
and craftsman of the 
past; and these are by 
no means negligible in 
number, nor could they 
have been accomplished 
had there not been the 
essential craftsmen ! We 
may justly deplore the 
fact that their effect upon 
building work has been 
lamentably small, but I 
am confident that if the 
public conscience could 
be awakened to the need 
for improvement, efforts 
would not be defeated by 
an absence of craftsmen. 

Given reasonable 
conditions, the small 
existing force could be 
expanded, and we could 
develop our native archi- 
tecture at its best, amply 
upheld by our native 
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A ROAD SURFACE MADE BY THE FEET OF CATTLE 


workmanship at its best.—GEOFFREY W. K. PITTER 
52, Orchards Way, Highfield, Southampton. 

(Our correspondent, in alluding to the artick 
on Norman Shaw, presumably has in mind Mr 
Falkner’s plea for the greater use, as exemplified 
by Shaw, of craftsmen. The difficulty envisagec 
as regards the reconstruction of the City churche: 
is not so much a shortage of craftsmen as of crafts 
men trained and accustomed to work in the Wre1 
and Grinling Gibbons tradition. If enough of ths 
latter do exist, well and good. But an expert or 
Jacobethan detail or modern abstract sculptur 
might, at best, labour under difficulties in renderin 
Carolean foliage.—Eb. 


THE SWORD OF CARMARTHEN 


S1r,—The State sword of Carmarthen in war-time 
is carried unsheathed before the Mayor. It dates 
from the reign of Henry VIII and is mentioned in 
the charter that he gave, in the following words: 
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THE SWORD WITH WHICH HENRY VII! 
HONOURED CARMARTHEN 


“Carmarthen shall have a sword and a swo! 
bearer as is the custom in our city of London 
Carmarthen is the only Welsh town to be so he 
oured. The double-edged Ferrara blade is sheath 
in a crimson velvet-covered scabbard with g 
lockets, and the carved wooden rest in which it is ke 
is inscribed “ John Lewis, Mayor. 1724.’’-—M. \ 


WATER-DIVINING 


S1r,—An estate agent in Hampshire used for wat 
divining a whalebone from an old-fashioned pair 
lady’s stays and was most efficient with it! In rej 
to the letter (March 15) on this subject may I s 
that his reason was that it was so easy to carry curl 
up in his pocket. If one has “the gift,” it appeé 
that almost anything responds !—P. 
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At a time of so much uncertainty 
it is a comfort to be able to 
rely implicitly upon at least 
one thing — the ample safety 
margin of “DON” Brake 
Linings. Restricted though your 
journeyings must be, one thing 
is certain—you can take steps 
to protect yourself and others 
on the road. 


Brakes properly adjusted and 
lined with * DON” will stand 
you in good stead at ail 
times. Garages the country 
over can quickly fit these 
durable linings and thus make 
your car instantly and safely 
responsive to a touch of the 
brake pedal. 








“ROKO” Luggage Straps never slip 
—they can be adjusted to a fraction, 
yet released in a moment. No 
crackjng, no prongs to tear, no holes 
to wear. High quality webbing with 
rust-proof fittings, in many lengths 
and widths. Colours: black, brown 
and khaki. Obtainable from 
accessory stores, garages and service 
agents. 


SMALL € PARKES 


LIMITED 


HENDHAM VALE WORKS MANCHESTER 9Y 


LONDON OFFICE: 98, STATION ROAD, WEST CROYDON. 


Tolephone : 1102/3 (2 lines) 


Telecrams: * Karreko,” Croydon 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THORNEY ABBEY HOUSE BOUGHT BY LORD FAIRHAVEN 


30,000 cubic feet of ash and oak, accommodation 


HORNEY ABBEY HOUSE, commonly 
called Thorney Abbey, and parkland, and 
altogether about 670 acres, as well as a 
couple of farms, at Thorney, Cambridge- 
shire, together approximately 350 acres, 

have been bought by Lord Fairhaven, who has 

in that way added to his previous holdings of land 

a compact Fenland estate of 1,100 acres. The 

properties are part of a recent series of purchases by 

Bidwell and Sons’ head office at Cambridge 

Thorney Abbey House acquisition will 

illustrated article which appeared in 
CouNntRY LiFE (September 27, 1919, page 392) 
therein the house was described as having every 
appearance of having been designed by John Webb 
Small portions only remain of the famous Abbey 
itself. In the twelfth century Thorney was said 
to ‘represent a very paradise, for that in pleasure 
and delight it resembleth Heaven itself Dugdale 
records that the convent owned about 20,000 acres, 
which with the buildings were granted by Edward V1 
to John, Earl of Bedfor« 

Chis was part of the Great Level, a flourishing 
tract which in the sixteenth century was allowed 
to become water-logged through neglect of drainage. 
Cornelius Vermuyden was brought from Holland 
to advise about its reclamation in 1630. The fourth 
Karl of Bedford and others found the money, and 
within eight years they had spent roundly £100,000 
Charles I took over the land, allotting 40,000 acres 
to the persons who had tried to reclaim the land. 
rhe fifth Earl of Bedford, upon his retirement 


Messrs 
Che 
recall the 


from politics, was found “residing chiefly within 
his seat at Thorney Abbey within the precincts of 
the Great Level [he square house, added on to 
a narrow gabled building of Elizabethan character, 
is in the style “little used in England before’’ 
which is reminiscent of the work of the architect 
of Thorpe, which dates from about 1653 

The Russell ownership of Thorney Abbey 
House was spoken of by Mr. H. Avray Tipping 
in 1919 as then “having recently ceased”’ — the 
Fhorney Abbey House property as belonging in 
that year to Mr. J. | Morton The house is a 
notable piece of architecture, for, to mention only 
one point, the dining-rooms at Thorpe and Thorney 
are almost identical, with magnificent chimney- 
pieces and panelling 

\pproximately 1,000 acres of other land in 


the Fens have just been bought by Messrs. Bidwell 
and Sons—400 acres, at Postland in the neighbcur- 
hood of Crowland, for a Cambridge college, and 
the Market Deeping estate of almost 600 acres, 
for a private trust. Other purchases in the last 
week or so include 300 acres near Whittlesey and 
100 acres a short distance from Thorney. 

Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, through their 
Cirencester office, have sold Butlers Farm—a 
typical Cotswold house and 202 acres—for execu- 
tors. The land adjoins Colesborne Park and lies 
very high, overlooking the lovely wooded scenery 
of the Churn. 


FARTHINGOE LODGE ESTATE 


SOLD 
ARTHINGOE LODGE estate, 510 acres, five 
miles from both Brackley and Banbury, 
realised £13,800 by auction at Banbury. Mr. 
H. E. W. Simons was in the rostrum on behalf 


of Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. After lively 
bidding Mr. E. Lamley Fisher, solicitor (Banbury), 
secured the estate on behalf of a client. Farthingoe 
Lodge, an eighteenth-century house containing 
some old oak panelling, stands in thirty acres of 
grounds and is at present unlet, but the farms and 
other parts of the late Mrs. Rush’s property produce 
about £645 a year. 

In contrast to many 
holds that of Farthingoe 
announced in COUNTRY 


auctions of country free- 
Lodge had been widely 
LIFE well in advance of 
the auction, and far more than local interest was 
taken in the offer. Provision had been made to 
deal with the land in many lots, but this proved 
to be unnecessary. Messrs. Maxwell and Stilgoe, 
the late owner's estate agents, co-operated with 
Mr. Simons in the sale. The success of the auction 
is an instructive proof among other things of the 
advantage of making known that a desirable pro- 
perty awaits a purchaser. Local buyers are by no 
means the only ones now interested in nice freeholds 
available with possession. 

The auction of the remaining portions of the 
Conesfield estate, near Romsey, will be held at 
Salisbury, next month, when Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with Mr. 
James G. W. Barker, will offer it in lots. The sale 
will include fifty acres of woodland carrying 


and park land, the Manor Farm, 
thirty-seven acres, Yew Tree Farm, 
acres with a picturesque farmhouse, 
holdings, and two pairs of cottages. 
seven miles from Romsey and ‘Salisbury, 
to 136 acres. 


EXORBITANT WAR-TIME RENTS 


HE yield per cent. from letting a good ma: 

country cottages is out of all 
proportion to the value of the freehold itself, a 
if the cottage is furnished, 
rent goes up by leaps and bounds. Perhaps fr 
persons who have simply sought such accomn 
dation in order to get away from crowded cent 
and who can as easily select one district as anot! 
it may be excusable for a cottager to ask just 
much as he can hope to get, but where the see 
of the accommodation needs it in order to be 1 
his war work, a case can be made out for s 
regulation of demands. Without undue inflati 
very fair return can be enjoyed from letting 
whole or part of almost any dwelling that aff 
a reasonable prospect of rural peace. 

Unquestionably there would be a rush 
buyers who would be glad to let country proper 
at half the rents that are being got in some distri: 


however poorly, t! 





a grass farm of 
twenty-two 
some smal] 
The property, 
extends 


reasonab! 


J 


but the properties are not in the market, or lik. ly 
to be while exorbitant rents can be got from 
newcomers, often for what is held on statutury 
tenancies at inadequate terms. It would be inter- 
esting to find out what is paid in income tax on the 
profits from lettings and sub-lettings of the type 
of properties just mentioned. 

The exaction of excessive rents from those 


who must live in certain places is by no means 


confined to the country cottage. It exists 


in 


urban districts and in the vicinity of factories and 


large offices, and, if it cannot be checked, 


every 


effort should be made to tax the proceeds up to the 


hilt. There are suburban houses, worth ordinarily 
about £80 a year, that are to-day let off in floors and 
rooms at rents that amount to four and five 
times such a sum. The temporary tenants 
receive no sort of service and have to furnish 
the rooms, so there must be a substantial taxable 
profit. ARBITER. 





SOLUTION to No. 586 
The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of April 19, will be announced nezt week. 
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WEUBABER CR REP a 
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HEMBOMUMUBIA 
GU) 
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Bc CE CINCIIOICEIIS 3 
ACROSS 
1. It’s not to say th: it members of our 4 
race are kept in glass cases here 
two words, 7, 6) 5 
10. Always found in a day-dream (7 
11. A gipsy man skating? Get the cup 6. 
from him (7 ye 
12. The number of pedestrians sug- 8 
vests they're no synonym for 


horses (6) 9. 


15. He strikes an attitude (6) 
17. Understatement in a description of 
9’s dress? (three words, 2, 3, 4 13. 
18. Object of worship (4 
19. Cold dice (4) 14 
20. He is not necessarily engrossed in 
copying (two words, 3, 6 15 
21. Looping the loop is just a game (4 16. 
22. Borrows from the archer to indicate 24. 
the weather (4) 25. 
23. At first peevish but sagacious in the 
end (9) 27. 
26. “lam a very remarkable 
My mother was the most cele 29. 
brated Catherine Wheel of her 30. 
day Wilde (6) 
28. It’s getting on (6) 31 


32. Angel of the bottomless pit (7) 


be addressed (in a closed cuvctage) 
Covent Garden, 
the morning of Thursday, 


The Hon. F. G. 


Places wherein one can cool more 


Wanders (5) 
What the 


“Ship me somewhere east of 
Kipling (4) 

Three well known ones’ were 

afflicted with cecity (4) 


Child of Neptune? (6) 
Join up (5) 
Capital flower for an empress (two 


Whose grandmother was not her- 


It seems a key 
If in the soup at first you may have 


The 
Water-parsnip (7) 

A writer must be (6) 
Tin 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 587 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LIFE, 


WA, 


London, 


May 1, 1941. 
“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 587 


The winner of 





Crossword No. 585 is 

Hamilton-Russell, 
Cleobury Court, 

Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


“At moult’’ (anagr.) (7) 


than one’s heels (13). 
DOWN 


Mock Turtle 
wished to avoid (6) 


might have 


words, 5, 8) 


self, poor thing (three words, 
3.6, 4) 

is needed to get a 
small rise (7) 

to try the luck of the last part (7) 


Chinaman’s bacon ration? (7) 





mediaeval 








hat all set for a 
infantryman? (6) 


Author of a Shepherd's Calendar 


(5) 


3ury in Tintern Abbey (5) Name 
Butter alternative abroad comfort- 

ably out of action (4) 

Take the measure of a new-comer 

at last (4) Address 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
“Crossword No. 587, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
and must reach this office not later than the first post on 


Tavistock Street 
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Quality in Scotch whisky can go no higher 
than ‘BLACK & WHITE’. That is why 
this fine old blend is celebrated throughout 
the world. If you want Scotch that never fails 
to secure “ACE HIGH” enjoyment, ask for 
‘BLACK & WHITE’ always. 
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"BLACK & WHITE” 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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BLACKs WHITE 


Its the Scotch 
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SIR RICHARD WESTON 


LTHOUGH Frederic Harrison called Sir Richard 
Weston the Arthur Young of the seventeenth 
century, the comparison rests on dissimilarity. Young 


wrote a library of farming books, carried out dozens 

of experiments, toured the greater part of England, 
Ireland and France: Weston wrote one book, intended for his 
sons alone, made only a few experiments, travelled solely in 
Brabant and Flanders. Yet Weston was an important predecessor 
of Young. 

Farming experiments were his hobby, and his adventurous 
spirit came from his great-grandfather, who was a “ new ’”’ man 
in Henry VIII’s time, and a personal friend of that monarch, a 
‘ gallant soldier’ and a ‘“‘ wild courtier,” but a judicious man 
of affairs who recognised the buttered side of his bread. In four 
generations this martial and fiery turn of mind had been mellowed 
ico something more peaceful, although Sir Richard Weston 
Was stimulated by the prospect of adding to his fortune. As he 
advises his sons, ‘‘ For to what purpose do Souldiers, Scholars 
Lawyers, Merchants toil and labour with great affection 
but to get monie ?”’ 

Unfortunately, like many of his contemporaries and literary 
descendants, Weston greatly exaggerated the advantages to be 
derived from his proposed farming system. No innovator is 
likely to be conservative, but at least he might be modest.. Perhaps 
he thought the more he claimed for his ideas the more likely they 
were to be adopted. He certainly sounds like a gold brick salesman 
when he claims that 500 acres of barren heath worth only £5 a 
year could be made worth £7,000 a year in less than seven years 
by his system of cultivation. 

Exaggerated to a Gargantuan degree as this claim is, Weston’s 
writings played an important part in the development of the farming 
system tat was gradually being introduced in the late seventeenth 
century, during the eighteenth century when Young himself 
was its formidable protagonist, and which came to its florescence 
in the nineteenth century. 

The rotation he had in mind never became practical politics 
in English farming. It included flax as essential to financial 
success : and that never proved economically possible in general 
farming. Weston’s ideas were derived from agriculture seen 
between Dunkirk and Antwerp. Perhaps he was educated in 
Flanders, but this is doubtful. He was certainly abroad in exile 
for his Royalist tendencies in 1644, when his estate had been 
sequestrated by the Parliamentary powers. 

The rotation there was flax, turnips, oats, with clover bush- 
harrowed in and grazed until the following Christmas, mowed 
three times the following year, and then left down as a ley for 
four or five years till exhausted. This system and its profits 
were so much to his taste that he discussed it with the local farmers 
and tried to learn all he could, so that he could introduce it into 
England “‘ if hereafter it pleased Almighty God to giv me leav 
to enjoy my own Estate in Peace again.” 

The idea that flax should form a normal part of the rotation 
was in his mind because he wanted to transfer the Flemish system 
bodily to England without the necessary adaptation to local circum- 
stances. He also thought clover should follow turnips, but two 
‘green ”’ crops in succession are hardly necessary. His explana- 
tion of this idea is that ‘“‘ For I found by experience in Hereford- 
shire, that it will thrive much better the first year and turn to more 
profit alone, than a crop of Oats and it sow’d together will do.” 
Does this mean that even before the Civil War clover was com- 
monly grown on a commercial scale in Hereford, or merely that 
it had been experimented with there ? Miss Riches (‘“‘Agriculture 
Revolution in Norfolk,’ 1937) cites a reference to clover seed 
importation in 1620, but does not say how much or where landed, 
so this is significant but inconclusive evidence. 

Land reclamation was a favourite project in Weston’s day. 
Already “ adventurers ”’ were attempting the Fens, and the reclama- 
tion of sandy heath had long preoccupied farming authors. It 
is little wonder, there- 
fore, that St. Leonard’s 
Forest, then vastly greater 
than to-day, should have 
seemed to him a good 
place to try out the 
Flemish system. Some 
of Clement Stoke’s farm 
in the forest, indeed, 
had already been re- 
claimed by methods like 
those recommended by 
Gervase Markham. 

The land had been 
‘*denshired ’’—.e., 
breast-ploughed—and 
the turves placed in 
hills to dry before burn- 
ing After the hills were 
burnt unslaked lime was 
put on and the mixture 
spread after rain. Then 


SUTTON 





PLACE IN SPRINGTIME 
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OF SUTTON PLACE, SURREY 


THE ARTHUR YOUNG OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


wheat was sown. Weston estimated the cost and returns of 
growing flax on forest land reclaimed in this way as follows : 


Denshiring one acre ae es mp “& ro © 
1 load lime . o12 0 
Ploughing and harrowing o 60 
3lb. seed at 13s. 4d. 264 © 
Weeding o 1 0 
Pulling and binding °o10 0 
Graffing the seed trom the flax ; o 60 
Watering, drying, swinging and beating of gewt. 410 0 
Add 153. for good measure . @r © 
— f10 
Sale of gcwt. flax with seed .. i ae £40 
Profit per acre .. - ne os cs £30 
£40 £40 


After this not unprofitable crop (money has been estimated 
as three times its present worth then) the land was ready for the 
Flemish rotation, and, although the other crops would not yield 
such stupendous profits, what was to be got from them was not 
negligible. Clover should yield a net profit of about {10 and 
turnips about £8. Weston certainly had the Midas touch, if 
he ever realised such returns. 

When he speaks of turnips being so valuable, it can hardly 
have been for folding sheep, or feeding stall or yard-fed cattle. 
They could be sold four or five in a bunch for a penny in London. 
Yet he knew the root was a useful cattle feed, and says the ‘‘ Boores 

ad what they do not eat themselves, they give to their 
Cattle ; they will feed Oxen and Kine as fat as Hay and Oats.” 
The roots were washed and mashed with the tops for feeding. 
He claimed that this system was not entirely new to England. 
** Others,’’ he writes, ‘“‘ do the same alreadie in many parts of 
England.’’ Such remarks arouse suspicion. When exactly were 
clover and turnips first grown here ? 

Before Weston went to Flanders he had improved his estate 
by fire and water. This only means he adopted improvements 
popular in his day. “ By fire’? means paring and burning, as 
was done in Devonshire a hundred years earlier: ‘‘ by water ”’ 
means making water meadows, after Rowland Vaughan’s methods 
published in 1610; so Weston was following the precepts of the 
best authorities. 

In another way, too, he demonstrated that the gambling 
spirit of the founder of his family had descended even to the fifth 
generation. While in Flanders Weston had been greatly impressed 
by the canals, especially by the system of locks. When he came 
back to England he saw the possibilities of canalising the River 
Wey. 

Transport in Stuart England was not easy. This project 
would afford an easy method of getting Hampshire, Surrey and 
Sussex produce to London and, incidentally, a good profit for 
the projector. He got an Act for the work in 1651, but was unlucky. 
He only completed ten of the fourteen miles he aimed at before 
his death in 1652, but the job was completed by his son and a 
partner. Harrison claims this was the first canal in the kingdom 
and still in use when he wrote his book in 1893. [Like many 
another canal, it dreams away its days in idleness now, but it was 
a brave scheme in its inception. 

All this shows what manner of man Sir Richard Weston, 
who “first introduced clover and turnips to England,’ was, 
although Robert Brown (‘Treatise of Rural Affairs,” 1811) was 
certain that clover was sown in England before then. Weston 


was a man of open mind and fearless in temperament, like his 
great progenitor, and he died at a moment when, as Donaldson, 
copying one of Canon Harte’s anonymous contributions to the 
Museum Rusticum of 1765, wrote in 1854, ‘ English Husbandry 
rose to a high perfection, for the preceding wars [the Civil 
Wars] had made the country gentry poor, and in consequence 
industrious, 


though sometimes the reverse of this 
happens in many king- 
doms; but these wise 
men found the cultiva- 
tion of their own lands 
to be the very best parts 
of employment.” Un- 
fortunately, he goes on, 
the whole of husbandry 
passed into the hands of 
farmers after the Re- 
storation and few gentry 
carried on the tradition of 
leading in farming. I 
think, however, there 
must have been many 


thereof 


a Weston between his 
day and that of 
“Turnip”? Townshend 


and Coke of Holkham, 
all record of whom has 
vanished. 

G. E. FUussgLt. 
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“Every endeavour must be made to... 
GRASS SILAGE 
FOR MILK produce the greatest volume of food of 


which this fertile island is capable . . .” 
FOR MAINTENANCE A COW Winston Churchill 
REPLACE} 
3} Ib. CAKE ; 


NEEDS 40-50 Ib. GRASS SILAGE 
DAILY 
FED PER GAL. ! 
MILK H 
Ree : 
MAINTENANCE RATIONS FOR * ® 


MODERATE DAIRY COWS 
HAY 22.8. 
10 ce. — a 


~~ 7 LB. 

F MAIZE SILAGE 

... SUFFICIENT ALONG WITH HAY . 
OR OTHER CROFS FOR 6 COWS The milk supply must be kept up. It all depends 


DAILY FOR ‘ 
6 MONTHS on what you do NOW. Don’t count on cake next 











FOR 
PRODUCTION ! 
20 1b. GRASS } 
SILAGE WILL } 















x 20° | 


TONS 


ONE B2 qa WITH SETTLED 
DEPTH OF 7 ft. PROVIDES 20 
TONS GRASS SILAGE.... 











\\ winter. Make high quality grass silage. It’s easy to 
make in a container, using molasses. 





YOUR WAR AGRICULTURAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE WILL 
HELP WITH ADVICE ON SILAGE 











DON’T DELAY. DO THREE THINGS NOW: 


1. TOP-DRESS YOUR GRASS 
2. ORDER YOUR MOLASSES 


3. BUY A SILO OR GET THE MATERIALS TO 
MAKE ONE — if you can’t, make silage in a 
clamp, pit or stack. 


ORDER AT ONCE ALL THE SJL. HATE OF AMMONIA 
YOU WILL NEED FOR THE REST OF THE SEASON 








ISSUED SY THE MINISTRY OF ,AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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OF WILLIAMSBURG 


THE GARDENS 





THE CAPITOL, BUILT 1701-04. SOUTH-WEST 





ITS GARDEN 





OF THE JOHN 


CUSTIS TENEMENT HOUSE 


OME account of the restoration 
of Williamsburg, the old capital 
of Virginia, was given in CoUNTRY 
LIFE some years ago. The story 
was then told how, thanks to Mr. 
Rockefeller’s munificence, the reconstruc- 
tion of the town as it was in Colonial 
days came about, how the Capitol, the 
William and Mary College, the Gover- 
nor’s House and other buildings that 
had either disappeared or been altered 
were restored or re-built in their original 
form, and how the exciting discovery 
of unsuspected plans, engravings and 
descriptions assisted in the undertaking. 
The buildings and streets of Williamsburg 
having returned again to the state in which 
the old Colonial burgesses knew them, 
the restoration has been extended to the 
parks and gardens, and this has been in 
some respects a more difficult problem. 
The general plan was easily established 
from existing streets and from old maps 
and written descriptions. For the details 
of garden lay-outs there was less to go on. 
While old family letters and insurance 
maps yielded something, and excavations 
more, recourse was had to the evidence 
of other contemporary towns to supply 
the missing data. But this did not reveal 
what was in the Colonial gardens. To 
discover that, a whole train of researches 
was set in motion, as a result of which 
many former ideas about the trees, 
shrubs and plants that were used in 
Colonial times have had to be revised. 

The plan of Williamsburg is a grid, 
but with the main vistas terminated by 
buildings. The principal axis, known as 
Duke of Gloucester Street, has the Capitol 
and the William and Mary College con- 
fronting one another at its extremities. 
About half way along its course, it is 
intersected by Palace Green, running 
northwards to the Governor’s Palace, 
the third of the three main buildings. In 
surveying other Colonial lay-outs it has 
been found that definite ratios of pro- 
portion were frequently observed, and at 
Williamsburg a modulus of 25oft. runs 
through the whole scheme, determining 
the size of the large parks or “ greens,” 
as well as many of the other elements. 

The Governor’s Palace, as might be 
expected, had (and has again) the most 
important garden design in Williamsburg. 
Clues to the whole lay-out were found 
either from documentary evidence or 
from excavation and the terrain itself. 
The canal and its terraces stand essen- 
tially as they were found, and it was only 
necessary to build a dam at the lower 
end to take the place of the ancient one. 
Foundations revealed the position of all 
the principal walls, the vine garden, the 
steps leading to the canal, the main 
transverse axis, the steps on the main 
axis, the outbuildings, as well as the 
exact form of the walled forecourt. The 
Palace was built in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and its garden shows the formal 
lay-out typical in England at the time, 
although the elements are perhaps rather 
smaller and suggestive of the older 
compartmental designs for gardens of 
the previous century. In America there 
was naturally a time-lag, as there was in 
the more remote parts of England, before 
changes in gardening fashion left their 
mark. 

Two typical town plans are those of 
Captain Orr’s Place and the Paradise 
Place, where the designs again were 
determined by documentary evidence and 
actual findings on the spot. Both show a 
striving after symmetry modified by the 
needs of daily use and the boundaries of 
adjoining’ properties. A charming little 
lay-out is that of the John Custis Tene- 
ment House, with its brick paths forming 
a pretty geometrical pattern between the 
small triangular beds. The inspiration 
here is Dutch—a natural influence in a 
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The complete answer 





to the Farm Labour problem 
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Labour difficulties can be overcome when you take a 
“Caterpillar” on your farm. This tractor is famous for its 
power, dependability, economy and unequalled after-sales 
service. There is a diesel model, from 25 h.p. to 113 hp. 
Our staff of experts is ready to advise on your exact requirements. 





* 
, Spare Parts and Service Depot, Millfields Road, Wolverhampton. 

MIDLANDS: ’Phone: Bilston 41891 

* 





CHESHIRE : Depot, Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. ’Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 
* 





Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., St. Catherine’s Road, Perth. 


SCOTLAND: ’Phone: Perth 1339. ’Grams: Ellotrak, Perth 


* 





HATFIELD, HERTS. Grams: TRACTORS HATFIELD PHONE: HATFIELD 2333 
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town founded in the reign of Dutch King William 
and named after him. 

Coming to the furnishings of the gardens, it might 
seem a simple matter to discover from contemporary 
English garden books the trees, shrubs and flowers 
used in Colonial days. But it has been found that 
many plants unknown in England were used in Virginia, 
and that some of the most familiar English plants did 
not find their way to the Colonies. From researches in 
libraries, old Williamsburg letters, the catalogues of 
nurserymen and other sources, there was gradually 
built up a check list of plants that could be regarded 
as authentic. Visitors to Williamsburg are impressed 
by the paper mulberry trees, which, it is often said, 
were used in the Colonial silkworm culture. Actually, 
the silkworms were reared on the true mulberry, 
black and white, of which there are few examples in 
Williamsburg, although a fine old specimen overhangs 
the east wall of the Capitol. Before researches were 
undertaken, it was thought that the japonica or Japanese 
quince, now extensively found in Virginia, was brought 
by the Colonists from England. It is now believed 
that it was unknown in Colonial Williamsburg, and 
the shrub is being removed from the “ authentic ”’ 
gardens. The beautiful mountain laurel, though 
known to the Colonists, does not seem to have been 
fully appreciated, while native azaleas, unknown in 





A GEOMETRICAL DESIGN IN THE GARDEN 
OF THE JOHN CUSTIS TENEMENT 


England, appear to have been grown and are now 
being used in the grounds of the Palace. 

Trimmed hedges were popular in Colonial 
Williamsburg, as they were in the England of Queen 
Anne. In the charming formal garden of the Gover- 
nor’s Palace, clipped cypress is used with very striking 
effect. The slow-growing box was much favoured, 
but English yew was found to be unsuitable for the 
dry climate, to the disappointment of the Colonists 
who tried to introduce it. English holly was brought 
over in early days, though with difficulty, because it 
is not easy to transplant. Most of the old holly hedges 
are native. English privet (Ligustrum vulgare) was 
also introduced at an early date, and to-day is widely 
distributed both in the South and New England, 
even growing in the fields as a ‘“‘ native”’ shrub. It 
has been much used in the restored gardens of 
Williamsburg. 

These few instances will give an idea of the care 
that has been devoted to the re-creation of Williams- 
burg’s gardens. A host of individuals and organisations 
have collaborated in the work, including the American 
Institute of Architects and the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. The landscape architect in charge 
of Williamsburg has been Mr. Arthur A. Shurcliff, from 
whose notes this article has been compiled. All the 
research involved has been well worth the time and 
money expended, for, while directed towards a parti- 
cular end, it has provided the material for a new 
chapter in the history of everyday life in Colonial days. 
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IN THE GARDEN OF THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE 





THE FORMAL GARDEN OF THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE 
Recalling seventeenth-century English garden designs 
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DRILLING 70 ACRES A DAY 





to H.M. 
King George VI. 


TRACTOR 


Seed Drills from II row to 33 row, 
Hand and Self Lift. 


Combined Seed and Manure Drills 
from 13 row to 20 row, Hand and 
Self Lift. 





from a 5-gallon drum of 


SOB VETERINARY 


DISINFECTANT FLUID 


For disinfecting cowsheds, stables, pigsties, poultry houses and 
other farm buildings. For disinfecting carts, cattle trucks, pig 
weighers, market lairs, cattle sidings, etc. under the Diseases 
of Animals (Disinfection) Order. Kills the germs and stops 
the smell from drains, gutters, stagnant pools, rubbish heaps, 
and other sources of infectious disease. For disinfecting 
harness, stable fittings, cattle stalls, etc., when treating ring- 
worm and other skin diseases. For Boot dips when Foot and 
Mouth Disease and Swine Fever are prevalent. 


EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 








Obtainable 
from 


Approved by the Ministry of Rrenaianet 

J ocenggene) for - Bn 
sease orders when dilute ’ 

1 part with 99 pares water. THE FARMER’S CHEMISTS 


ROOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. B66s-5¢8 


** ENGEL” “LAWN BOY’ a 
LAWN EDGER | The ideal P 








mower for lawns, 


For edging Lawns, Garden 
Plots, Paths or Curbs. 
Especially designed to 
edge lawns with neatness 
and a minimum of effort. 
Self-sharpening blades of 
hardened steel. Leaves 
no unsightly grooves as 
cutters cut close to edge 
of walk or curb. Easy 
to handle. 





Estates, Golf Courses, Bunkers, 
Parks and Roadside Verges. 
Operated by a 5/8 h.p. 4-stroke 
engine. 18-inch cutting blades 
start when 
handle is 
lifted. Wheels 
independently 
operated by 
twist grip, 
enabling easy 
manoeuvring. 


yee 
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£32 


(Plus Purchase 
, T 


ar. 
Carriaze Paid 
in Gt. Britain 


“LITTLE GIANT” ELECTRIC INCUBATOR at reduced prices 
0 Oo. Carriage Paid 


540 egg size £22 | 
Only one or two left. 


1,200 egg size £29. 


State voltage when ordering 


COOPER-STEWART ENG. Co.,Ltd.,137 Long Acre, LONDON, W.C.2 


Makers of the famous range of Sheep Shearing and Clipping Machines 








“The blue scourge of the fields” 


Wheat for our bread, oats for our porridge, brussels sprouts for 
our green food, kale for our cattle and a dozen other essential 
crops are plundered by the greedy, crafty woodpigeon. Of all 
feathered pests he is the most costly to the country in terms of 
food. He is not to be tolerated at a time when every available 
acre must yield a greater harvest. Yet his numbers are increasing. 
Kill him at every opportunity. Pigeons are wily birds but the 
publication ““Woodpigeon Shooting—Some Practical Hints’ will 
tell you the best ways to outwit and destroy these winged plunderers. 
Write to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Wandon Green, 
Lawrence End, near Luton, Beds., whose experience on all 
questions of vermin control is at your service. 


Issued by IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W.1 


All4 
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NOTES FROM TOWN 


By 
ISABEL CRAMPTON 


(Lefi) THIS COUNTRY HAT OF TO-DAY IS IN YELLOW FELT 
WITH AN ATTRACTIVE “ TOPPER” CROWN. (Studd and Millington 


(Below) A SHETLAND WOOL JUMPER WITH ALL THE CHARM 
OF LACE. 


(Gorringes) 


NE of the problems 

which most of us have 

to consider year in 

year out is what to 

wear with suits and 
with overcoats and skirts, be 
they of smooth cloth for town, 
tweed for the country, or of 
those clever knit-wear fabrics 
which so many women affect 
for the house and wear under 
a full length coat for the street. 
The blouse has certainly come 
bounding back into favour, and 
blouses made in light woollen 
materials meet the demand for 
something warm very usefully ; 
but many of us like to have 
some woollen jumpers in our 
wardrobes, and so long as they 
are made in so many varied and 
attractive styles, thick, thin, 
frilly or practical, I do not see 
them going out of favour for 
many a long day. I was par- 
ticularly pleased when, at 
Messrs. Gorringes (Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, S.W.1) the 
other day I was shown a whole 
pile of lovely jumpers in Shet- 
land wool worked to have all 
the delicacy of lace, and yet 
made practical by having the 
bodice part lined with chiffon 
tomatch. The range of delicate 
blues, beiges, pinks and greys 
was most seductive,’and there 
was also a very nice red. [| 
saw at once that here was the 
ideal jumper for the woman who 
wears a smart black coat and 
skirt and wants something to 
go with it, as well as most 
attractive indoor wear for chilly mortals. 
With any but the most tweedish tweeds and 
with all plain woollen materials they are going 
to look superb, and can be had with long or 
short sleeves. The photograph shows one 
version of these jumpers, but there are very 
many with different lac: effects, neck-lines, 
and so forth. 


“ GARNET ” 


Somebody told me the other day that 
“lipstick is in abeyance for the war.” Well, 
I at least do not subscribe to that. In these 
days, is not a woman well turned out, well 
dressed, with hair, complexion and lips in 
perfect trim, one of the pleasantest and most 
steadying of sights? So, if lipstick suits you, 


Dover Street Studios 


use it, war or no war, I should say, and would 
add that Elizabeth Arden has among her many 
shades brought out one called “‘ Garnet ”’ which 
ought to be ideal for a great many people. It is 
not startling, but has the warm richness that its 
name suggests. It should help you to look 
your best, but not to look conspicuous, and a 
“* Garnet ” make up is also available in all the 
Elizabeth Arden specialities. 


THE COUNTRY HAT TO-DAY 


The country hat that used to be such a 
dreadful object, like an inverted basin with a 
wavering brim attached, has been growing 
more and more sensible and charming for some 
time now, and I found at Messrs. Studd and 
Millington’s (Chancery Lane, W.C.1) lately a 


wide choice of excellent hats such as the young- 
est and smartest of us might be glad to wea 
One or two hats of very nice shape in shad 
of red I liked particularly; worn with a coat 
and skirt or overcoat to match exactly or « 
a contrast with grey, navy blue and some shad 
of green—for the late Victorian liking for red ani! 
green together has been revived—they would | 
most effective. A matching hat and a contra 
hat to each suit seems to me a good investme! 

I particularly liked the firm bold lines of tl 
crowns, and thought it a very sensible idea to g 
your hat where you got your suit, for, after all, li: 
should be continuous, a point that is not alwa’ 
appreciated, and the perfect hat and the perfe 
suit that do not happen to complete each oth 
might just as well be definitely wrong. 
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STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPEX 


from your Chemist 23 2 34 


inchuding Purchose lax 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


E THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
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SAVING 
MONEY 


At the present time everyone 
is being asked to save in order 
to help win the war. Small 
amounts of cash saved 
periodically are secure when 
they are placed in a banking 
account, but there is now more 
risk than usual in keeping 
money in the house. 

The Manager of any Branch 
of Lloyds Bank is ready to 
explain the simple procedure 
for opening an account and 
the many facilities obtainable 
by doing so. 


Offices throughout England 
and Wales. 


Head Office: 
71 Lombard St.. London, E.C.3 
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Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. 

> Gardens Designed 
: WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries 
CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup, 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 





fhe EN-TOUT-CAS 
Co., LTD., 

SYSTON, 

LEICESTER. 


The largest makers 
of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Gt. Britain. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 


Senitinenes Flower and Vegetable 
HISTON, Seeds for present 
CAMBS. sowing. 





R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, Home Grown 
WISBECH. Bulbs. 




















There’s still some Sportex about— 

and you’ll-be a lucky man if it’s 
about you. If your tailor can cut 
you a town or country suit in this 
firm-woven, snag-proof cloth it'll 
remain his pride when it is your oldest and still favourite 
garment. But if your tailor can’t get Sportex—supplies 
are very limited—remember the name. You’ll be glad 
you did when the days of peace and petrol come again, 


a 2.R DE $°F 





SCOTLAND'S 


WEARING 


— 
ee ee 





NOTABLE NUMBERS 
11, STRAND STREET, SANDWICH. A charming old 15th century building 
known as “* The Sandwich Weavers "' with many historic links with the past. 


Yet another reminder of accepted traditions of quality is 


found in Player’s No. 3. Their mellow ripeness, distinc- 
tive flavour and aroma make them the choice of a host of 








PLAIN OR smokers who demand a cigarette of extra 
CORK TIPS fine quality. 

20 FoR 1/10 ‘ 

50 FoR 4/6 PLAYER'S 

50 TINS 

(plain only) 4/7 











EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 








3.R79A 


BARKRI 


Late of GROSVENOR STREET 


with all its personnel is now at 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS LTD. 
51, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.|. 

















































SMART MATERNITY ENSEMBLE. THE DRE > 
NAVY AND WHITE HEAVY CREPE ANI AN BI 
SOLD SEPARATELY AT 154 GNS., OR WITH THE 
NAVY LIGHT WOOLLEN COAT AT 293 GNS. THE 
TWO PIECES (INCLUDING TA 


Write for Brochure 
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ROLLS-ROYCE ano BENTLEY 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley models. 

Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 
tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 

For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 
are difficult to obtain. 


12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON 
a oe Telephone: MAYfair 7444 (20 aKs, LonDon, mi 








For sweet breath and pearly teeth- 


uthyr... 


PASTE 


CHEMISTS 


TUBE ALL 


LARGE FROM 














1A-ORA 
000 Health 


2/6 
LEMON - ORANGE 


GRAPE FRUIT 
LIME JUICE 


2/3 


LEMON BARLEY 
ORANGE BARLEY 
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PERFECT vp ICK-ME- -UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 
CAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH FF) 
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Made by 











THE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 











THIS IS A 


WINTER 


KEEP SOME IN YOUR SHELTER 


Rum is as indispensable to our A.R.P. 
Services as it is to our Fighting Forces. 


RUM WARMS YOU AND KEEPS YOU WARM 














FOR THOSE OUTSIDE LONDON 


If you are away from London you are missing the best and 
largest display of NEW BOOKS, a tradition which 
HATCHARDS have maintained for nearly 150 years. 
But although you are away, HATCHARDS is still AT YOUR 
SERVICE. A specially trained staff has been created to deal 
with ORDERS BY POST from anywhere in the world. 
HATCHARDS MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT can give 
you the same service as personal shopping. Send or 
telephone your order and leave the rest to 


HATCHARDS 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


THE WORLD’S 
FINEST BOOKSHOP 


REGent 3201-2 

















Keep on buying 
—- 


Steady increase in Value 
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Free of Income Tax 
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IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 


Postage on this issue is: Inland 2$d. Canadian 1}d. Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 2}d. 
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